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Editorial Sidelights 


UR front cover illustration this month is one of the new outstand- 
ing Dahlias, Jimmie Foxx, which won the Achievement Medal at 
the New York Show at Rockefeller Center. This Dahlia is 
described in our opening article. 

Dahlia fanciers will be delighted with Leonard Barron’s “Keeping Up to 
Date with Dahlias” as a leading article. Keeping posted on the new and 
outstanding varieties of Dahlias is one of the great objectives of gardeners 
who particularly favor the Dahlia as their garden specialty. The deserip- 
tions with which Mr. Barron favors us under the various dahlia-type head- 
ings will be geatly appreciated. 

Brother Johnson’s State F'ower series of articles covers the Mistletoe, 
State Flower of Oklahoma, and it makes a timely addition to our Christmas 
specialty articles. 

At the request of an interested reader, Dorothy Biddle writes on “Mass 
Arrangements of Flowers,” taking up in some detail the points to be 
considered in connection with this important phase of flower arrangement. 

Chrysanthemums hold the stage at this season of the year. We are 
greatly pleased to have secured the article by G. H. Pring, who has had 
long experience with these cold-weather flowers. He describes some of the 
newer varieties, and brings the subject up to date. 

For those who take pleasure in preparing their own home decvrations 
for Christmas, Marguerite H. Shaw in her well-illustrated article gives 
information which will enable the clever and artistic person to plan and 
execute his own Christmas decorations, 


In the course of the year many questions come into this office on the 
care of plants which are received as gifts at Christmas Time. Mrs. Grayson 
tells in detail how to care for the plants which are most commonly used as 
Christmas gifts. 

Dr. MeFarland’s rose article takes the title of “Christmas Roses,” but he has 
reference chietly to winter care of Roses, which is very important to successful 
rose culture in the North. 

Books have for many years been used very largely as Christmas gifts, and 
Leonard Barron presents some of the new titles for us, from which to make 
selections in planning our book gifts for garden-loving friends. 

Those who have followed THe Cooper Pian these many months will be 
interested in a brief summary of this interesting phase of living possibilities as 
presented this month editorially. Another editorial “Are We Placed on Earth 
for a Definite Purpose?” will perhaps serve as food for thought for those 
religiously inclined, and as well for those who have not actually accepted religious 
teachings. 

The Glad Philosopher’s Department is so important this month that it has 
called tor brief editorial comment. 

Holly Trees as diseussed by Brother Thomas is a subjeet which is seasonable 
and timely. The Holly is a very interesting tree at any season of the year, but 
particularly se at holiday time because of its decorative adaptabilities. 

Desirable Hybrid Lilies for the garden are named and explained by Professor 
Slate in his direct and thorough way. 

The Garden Club Department with two pages this month contains an unusually 
large number of points which will be helpful to Garden Clubs, and much of it 
equally helpful to gardeners generally. 

Mapison Cooper 
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AN IMPORTANT 


Christmas List 
OF GARDEN BOOKS 
* 


THE WILD GARDEN by Margaret 


McKenny. “An accurate and _ interestingly 
written introduction to wild flower gardening.” 
—P. L. Ricker, President of the Wild Flower 
Preservation Society. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


PLANT PROPAGATION FOR THE 
GARDEN by Dr. D. C. Fairburn. 


The various methods of propagation — cutting, 
grafting, budding, layering, dividing, etc., are 
very thoroughly handled, and include directions 
for trees, shrubs, annuals, herbaceous perennials, 
vines and houseplants. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


COLOR AND SUCCESSION OF 
BLOOM IN THE FLOWER BORDER 
by H. Stuart Ortloff and H. B. 


Raymore. A difficult subject has been han- 
dled in an effective and practical manner so 
that all gardeners can apply their methods to 
every garden or flower border. Illustrated. 
Price, $2.50. 


GARDENING IN THE GREEN- 
HOUSE by Anne Dorrance. “j ee | 


this book to all who would garden in the green- 
house and té those who have not yet realized 
the fascination of thus being able to bid de- 
fiance to winter.” — Leonard Barron. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. 


THE ROSE MANUAL by Dr. J. H. 


Nicolas. It appeals to all Rose growers and 
garden specialists — amateurs and professionals 


alike. Illustrated. Price, $2.50. 


SPRING FLOWERS FROM BULBS 


by Claire Norton. No garden can do with- 
out flowering bulbs. They bring the first color 
and beauty to the garden in early springtime. 
Complete instruction is given for the planting 
and cure of bulbs in the garden. Miss Norton’s 
little book should prove an excellent guide for 
the use of amateurs.” — Horticulture. 


* 


These books are delightful Christmas gifts 
“to give or to get” . .. Order from your 
favorite bookseller, or— 


Dovsrepay, Doran Outpoor Books 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


of 
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Most Complete 
One-Volume 
Garden Book 
Ever Published 


Edited by 
NORMAN TAYLOR 























Editor in charge of Botany, 
Ornamental Horticulture 
and Forestry for Webster's 
New International 
Dictionary 











896 Large Pages—8!/g x 10% in. 


THE GARDEN DICTIONARY 







































535 ILLUSTRATIONS—MANY IN FULL COLOR—54 MAPS— 
11,292 MAIN ENTRIES—CONVENIENT THUMB INDEX TABS 
—8 NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED HORTICULTURISTS AND 
LANDSCAPE GARDENERS HAVE CONTRIBUTED AUTHORI- 
TATIVE ARTICLES. 











Its wealth of valuable and instructive information will 
prove indispensable to both amateur and professional 
gardeners. Specialists, too, should have one good gen- 
eral horticultural teference book—there is no other as 
coinplete as this Dictionary. 







The primary object of this Dictionary is to give the 
reader instant access to accurate information on almost 
every conceivable garden question. Details on how to 
grow acacias and zinnias, prunes and pears, tulips and 
turnips, morning-glories and melons, are literally under 
your thumb. 




























In addition to “common or garden” information on 
everyday gardening subjects, hundreds of authoritative 
articles on the many special branches of horticulture 
are contributed by scores of nationally recognized 
experts. 


A HOLIDAY GIFT OF PERMANENT VALUE 


The publishers are of- 
fering a beautiful and 
valuable 32-page book- 
let for 10c. 








| —_— 
"| In addition to describ- 
ing the Garden Dic- } 
tionary the booklet 
contains authoritative 
articles on the care of 
lawns and rock gar- 
dens. The splendid 
J}color plates are suit- 
able for framing. 


























SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS CESSES EEE Eee eee ee eee 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. F. G-12-36 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 


[) Please send me full _particu- (] The cross mark in this square 
lars about The Garden Dic- is my order for the 32-nage 
tionary without obligation or booklet for which I enclose 
expense to me. 10 cents, 

Name 
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Keeping Up 


N truth it is not an easy task to ride 
triumphantly through the height of 
the season and “catch on the fly” as 

it were all the novelties that enter the 
contest for honors in the great annual 
gala festivals of this active Dahlia world. 
The exhibition table, where a contender 
for first rank rating is seen in comparison 
with other contestants and where the 
older established varieties are also handy 
of necessity, presents the greatest oppor- 
tunity for introduction to the fancier. 
The show’s the thing! Try as one may to 
cover the important gatherings where the 
current novelties are on parade, literally, 
it is becoming each succeeding year more 
and more difficult to do full justice to the 
situation. The steadily growing popu- 
larity of the Dahlia is the undoing of the 
observer in this respect. Conditions have 
changed of late years and with more and 
more regional and local shows being held 
the lot of the observer-student becomes 
more and more arduous. 

There is a marked tendency to establish, 
in different regions, sufficiently separated, 
regional shows and to give these regional 
events a perfectly defined place in 
Dahlia activity, especially as regards the 
introductions of novelties to the anxious 
public. For the betterment of the whole 
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industry both from the point of view of 
the quester after the new, as equally the 
commercial introducer, the way out of 
complete bewilderment would seem to lie 
in the concentration of seedling novelty 
contests in a group of large regional 
shows to draw from a given area. This 
is not to exelude the larger efforts of 
those exhibitors who want to reach out 
afar, but to concentrate the interest in 
recognized centers. Quite unconsciously 
something of the sort has been gradually 
evolving out of sheer necessity. 

The Eastern region, as expressed by the 
national show in New York, always he!d 
rather early in the season, and supple- 
mented by such gatherings as Camden, 
New Jersey and Woodbridge in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or in Baltimore, is 
adequately cared for. The Pacific Coast 
has worked out its own salvation and the 
middle section had adequate opportunity 
at Cincinnati, Cleveland and _ Detroit. 
These locations are not necessarily the 
ideal, although in practice they may ac- 
tually be a perfect solution. The point, 
however, is that a few well separated 
show gatherings where regional efforts, to 
say the least, may be concentrated will 
do much to elarify the situation. As it 
stands now there is probably not any one 
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To Date With Dahlias 


By LEONARD BARRCN 


appraiser who actually sees all the ex- 
hibited novelties of a given season. 

The American Dahlia Society’s official 
trial grounds at Storrs, Connecticut, are 
almost inaccessible to a large majority of 
the curious and definitely interested 
would-be growers. 

All the foregoing is by way of saying 
that the task of making an appraisal of 
the season’s novelties is becoming highly 
complicated and as a plain matter of fact 
it is possible only to cover those that are 
formally presented. In addition to at- 
tending such large shows as come within 
a working range, opportunity is taken 
to visit and often to judge at many shows 
of lesser importance from a_ national 
point of view, to see plants growing in 
various places, to gather impressions from 
certain other persons who may contact 
other centers and, to a certain degree, to 
check on all such information by per- 
sonal cultivation of trial plantings. 

As a matter of fact I have seen almost 
all the varieties here enumerated and com- 
mented upon. Even varieties from dis- 
tant places were often shipped by Air 
Mail and appraised on their merits. 
Thanks indeed now to many Dahlia 
friends who did thus act as seouts for the 
making of these present comments. 
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CROIX DU SUD 


AUTUMN SUNSET 


ELSIE 








The season 1936 for Dahlias was an 
odd one. Generally, the plants showed 
a tendency to delayed flowering. And as 
show dates had to be fixed in advance, a 
number of the early shows (and these 
often as it happened, among the impor- 
tant exhibitions) did not get some of the 
novelties in the aeme of form, or size. 
Some seedlings seen a second or third 
time as the all too short season progressed 
gave really better performances. In these 
notes I am offering final or “summed up” 
reactions and can only hope that nothing 
of outstanding individuality has slipped 
into being to surprise us all in the next 
year’s shows. 

Two things characterize the 1936 
season. First, the appearance of several 
good whites—an unusual event—and 
secondly the appearance of several quite 
interesting Formal Decoratives—and only 
last year in these very pages the absence 
of any progress in that class was sub- 
ject of comment. 





But despite these two considerations, 
the season cannot be regarded as a great 
novelty year—that is, not as to quantity. 
On the other hand, those that did pop up 
fully maintain the reputation of the 
Dahlia for delightful variability. 

Notwithstanding, the most individually 
distinet flowers of the season are found 
among the Informals. 


INFORMAL DECORATIVE 


As ever, this is not only the largest but 
the most popular class because it runs 
into borderline flowers in two directions; 
running on the one hand closely to the 
Semi-cactus and in the other extreme to 
the Formal Decorative. 


Jimmie Foxx touched something entirely 
new in color and has been variously de- 
scribed. The total effeet is a sort of dull 
light wine tone but in detail it matches 
exactly to Eugenia red of Ridgeway’s 
Color Chart; or, more popularly, it is a 
copper red overlaid on an almost com- 
pletely obscured base of pale lemon and 
the whole color tinted with henna. It 
sounds rather complicated which, how- 
ever, is nothing novel in trying to get 
color descriptions in Dahlias. As shown 
at New York, where it won the Achieve- 
ment Medal in a hot contest, and as also 
seen at other shows in Pennsylvania and 
in New Jersey it is a huge, massive bloom, 
very full of petals and petaloids, uni- 
formly toned. It is a flower of excep- 
tional distinction but quite difficult to 
place in any color class. Because of the 
number of petals and petaloids the flower 
has a shaggy, full appearance and is pro- 
portionately deep for its size. Where it 
was exhibited it won triumphantly and 
yet because of its marked individuality 
of color is one of those flowers about 
which there is considerable divergence of 
opinion when it comes to personal appre- 
ciation. It promised to be a good exhi- 
bition flower of really large size but not 
likely to be a contestant in the classes for 
the largest bloom in the way that Mur- 
phy’s Masterpiece and Lord of Autumn, 
for example, carry the lead. And this 
may be said about it, however, that 
wherever exhibited, it triumphed. (John- 
son ) 


Dream Girl reported as the triumphant 
Achievement Medal winner on the Pa- 
cifie Coast; and it certainly has good form, 
and the color, salmon-rose blending into 
pale gold at the base, and each petal 
lightly tipped with the same gold color, 
puts it into a celass of sparkling, live 
blooms—and it is large enough, too,—10 
inches across; 6 to 7 inches in depth. The 
petals have a pleasing wave and the 
flower, as a whole, tends towards a grace- 
ful formality which is quite welcome. 
Carried well above the foliage on long, 
not too heavy stems. (Lee’s) 


Lé Joy that is how the name is re- 
ported, but what it means I don’t know! 
It runs into the bordering-on-lilae group 
and has been described as rosy-orchid with 
a decided blush tint, pure white at the 
tips, and, again, it is very closely on the 
borderline so that it is sufficiently grace- 
fully off the formal to make it a really 
decorative flower. The petals are broad 
and it opens up to a well-rounded form. 
It carried the Sweepstake prize as the best 
undisseminated at the Capital Dahlia 
Show, Olympia. (Lee’s) 


Grace Moore, a lavender, was shown 
unofficially in the Mid-west and quite 
favorably received. It bids fair to be a 
welcome addition in its color elass, that 
has not been very well supplied in recent 
years. Information is from _ private 
sources but all competent critics. | 
venture the thing is a flower to be looked 


for. (Cordes). 


Pacific Splendor was a real medal con- 
testant in New York and seen in the 
trial gardens was very pleasing. Pale 
rosy lilac, white in the center and the rays 
edged with the general tone color which 
is, officially, phlox pink. It has broad 
rays and a quite graceful flower. Some 
comment has been made that it lacked 
substance but that very fact so far as it 
is true lends to the flower an appearance 
of grace and fragile delicacy that gives it 
a real allure. It is a Paeifie Coast 
origination with Achievemant medal at 
Cincinnati and best undisseminated at 
San Francisco. (Ballay-Suecess) 


Watchung Giant really a_ borderline 
variety .which with a little stretch of 
imagination and sometimes perhaps in 
actual cultivation may be dangerously 
near formal. It is a delightful color, light 
cadmium yellow with a warm suffusion of 
rose. Big and strong, a nice addition to 
the autumn color range. (Smith) 


Katherine Crooks, mauvette, eolor of 
record, which means to say that it is a 
kind of rosy-mauve warmed by rose 
shadings on a rich yellow ground. The 
general effect is a lavender shade. The 
rays are quite broad and show white on 
the reverse. The color is really beautiful 
but, from the blooms as seen, it is in- 
clined to variation of form but that irreg- 
ularity may be indeed pleasing in a 
certain sense. (Veile). 


Sincerity, pale sulphur yellow and the 
flower is shallow, with a broad petal. It 
is so pale that under artificial light it 
looks white. It is one of those flowers 
that you like, if you like this particular 
color; and I overheard considerable fav- 
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orable comment of the general public 
looking at that flower; but it is not a 
bloom that will win out on the exhibition 
table. (Dixon) 


Mother Maytrott, which was winner in 
a heavily contested class at Washington, 
D. C., towards the end of the season, is 
another one of those flowers that was 
handicapped by weather conditions. It 
came triumphantly to its own at the end 
of the period. When you say “white” 
as to the color, that is about all there is, 
except that it is a pure white with an 
abundance of broad petals; very full, in- 
deed, the flower is—so that it achieves an 
effect of solidity, which apparently seems 
to be fully justified. As a growing plant 
it was favorably noted, too, and now 
here is a quite welcome addition in this 
color group that has been a noted factor 
in the season’s introductions; some of 
which, however, it may be said in pass- 
ing here are not being introduced this 
current season. Mother Maytrot was also 
the winner as the best bloom in the show 
at Washington, which says a_ lot! 
( Berwick-Dahliadel ) 


Mrs. James Roosevelt. It was seen 
casually last year and has eome through 
with flying colors this season. Quite 
large in size and running towards Semi- 
cactus so that it has an added touch of 
quality. It is a real, live color—searlet, 
heavily laid over golden yellow, which 
color faintly comes forward on _ the 
margins. A fiery, flamy flower. (Parrella) 


Lehman’s Madonna, an Informal Deco- 
rative of remarkably pure _ coloration 
right through to the center, and even 
gradation in form throughout makes 
this an arresting flower. It has been 
een in the trial grounds for two years 
and is steadily growing in favor. An- 
other welcome addition to whites and as 
rrown and exhibited by Mr. Tooker is a 
valiant contender at exhibitions. (Chemar) 


Early Gold, golden yellow with the rays 
twisted half round in the style of the old 
Insulinde and has, curiously, the same 
veneral carriage. It is pure golden yel- 
low. Quite apart from these considera- 
tions, however, the flower is interesting 
because of its tendeney to very early 
bloom. By the middle of July it was in 
full production in New Jersey. I believe 
the flower is of Australian origination. 
Is this the forerunner of a new type that 
will give us bloom in the summer time? 
( Etherington ) 


Autumn Sunset an addition in the 
Autumn colored group and really looks 
considerably better than its technical 
color description which is lemon yellow 
faintly tinged with greenish yellow lightly 
tinted spinel red. It is hard to imagine 
the real effect of the flower from that 
technical language, but its an “Autumn 
color,” earried on stiff stems and the 
flowers are erect, medium to large. It 
was originated in West Virginia. It is 
of good commercial form, the arrange- 
ment of the petals closely approaching 
the formal. Seen in the Mid-West regions 
and at the East Lansing, Trial Grounds. 
(Lakeside Gardens) 
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Robert L. Ripley is a very large bloom 
of clear Tyrian rose color with remark- 
ably wide flat rays. It is certainly a 
flower you will look at twice and its color 
shows up with striking brilliancy under 
artificial light. This is one of the most 
pleasing of all the varieties I have ob- 
served, (Salem Dahlia Gardens) 


Peggy Ann Landon a shaggy looking 
flower although well made up of rather 
short rays of curious coloring, bright 
Rhodamine purple heavily washed or 
splashed on pale pink. For anyone 
who likes the variegated or multiple 
colored flower here is one. (Ostrander) 


Incandescent can actually be described 
as a fiery flame color Jane Cowl, of whic! 
it is a seedling, and very attractive. 
( Weyers-Parella) 


Opal is a flower that I like very much 
for its beauty of color. The name is 
fairly descriptive in that it has blending 
shades of pink and peach combinations 
laid on a creamy white and yet it is not 
by any means a bi-color or variegated 
flower, just beautiful blends. (Dahliadel) 


Buckeye Glory had previously been in 
Trial Grounds and has come through with 
Certificates. A welcome addition to the 
really large class. It is reminiscent of 
Mrs. I de Ver Warner but really a more 
pleasing color, bright lavender pink and 
after having been satisfactorily reported 
for two seasons enough has been said. It 
won as the best undisseminated variety at 
Indianapolis. (Golden Rule) 


Kemp’s Great Eastern, a spectacular 
combination of golden orange and red- 
dish bronze putting it very positively into 
the Autumn color elass. It’s a large 
fiower full exhibition size indeed and at 
the East Lansing Trial Grounds produced 
freely from quite early in the season. 
Stated to be a seedling of Oringo by Lady 
Moyra Ponsonby. (Kemp) 


Freckles, a combination of La Fiesta 
and Lord of Autumn, is quite curiously 
colored and has individual distinction. 
Just imagine the ground work of Lord of 
Autumn chrome yellow background on 
which there is striped, blotehed and 
spreckled irregularly bright scarlet. It 
not only attracted attention but carried 
off prizes at Eastern shows and won a 
Certificate of Merit at East Lansing. The 
variegated color group is hard to popu- 
larize, but a novelty of this sort is quite 
appealing to those who do appreciate 
something more startling than the ordi- 
nary. (Kemp) 


Golden Beauty, an ideal form within 
its type. Just naturally a large flower 
up to full exhibition size and a seedling 
of Jane Cowl-Bing Crosby—it achieved a 
Certificate at the Storrs Trial Grounds 
where the plant was noted also for good 
growth and the flowers carried on stout 
stems. (Silvernale-Oakleigh) 


FORMAL DECORATIVE 


Wm. J. Wyllie yellow, tending towards 
amber, which gives the flower an appear- 
ance of substantiality which is also 
actually the case. An exceptionally fine 

(Continued on page 648) 
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American 





Mistletoe,—( Phoradendron 


flavescens) 


The American Mistletoe; — 


State Flower of Oklahoma 


By C. W. JOHNSON, (Mass.) 


N 1893 while the Territorial Legis- 
lature of Oklahoma was_ planning 
for an exhibit at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, a bill was introduced into the 
Legislature by which the Mistletoe was 
to be the official floral emblem. This 
became a law on Feb. 11, 1893. This was 


the first Legislature to adopt a floral 
emblem in any state or territory. After 
Oklahoma became a state, the Mistletoe 


became the state floral emblem by act of 
the Legislature, compiled laws of Okla- 
homa 1921, Seetion 3567. 

There are a large number of species 
of Mistletoe growing in the southern 
states, but the American Mistletoe 
(Phoradendron flavesecens) is the com- 
mon one of Oklahoma, and the prettiest 
and best one of them all. 

The Greek name for the Mistletoe 
means “tree thief,” and all of the Mistle- 
toes are thieves; for they steal the life 
blood of the tree from the branches 
upon which they grow. They live en- 
tirely upon the sap of the tree. They 
weaken each tree and in time may kill it. 
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The flowers of the Mistletoe are small 
and seldom noticed. 

The Mistletoe grows in bunches one 
to three feet across. Its stems and oval 
leaves are a_yellowish-green. In Fall 
and Winter each branch has many pure- 
white fruits about the size of currants. 
These fruits have a luster much like real 
pearls. It is because of these evergreen 
leaves and handsome fruits that the 
Mistletoe has been used for winter deeo- 
rations for many centuries. 

It was part of the religious rights and 


worship of the ancient Greeks and 
Druids. 
Through all these many _ eenturies 


Mistletoe has been the emblem of friend- 
ship, joy, and peace; and the custom 
of kissing and becoming friends when 
meeting under a spray of Mistletoe, has 
come to us over many centuries. Even 
today, “Lad and Lassie with a kiss each 
other greet, when under the Mistletoe they 
chance to meet.” 

The fruits are very sticky and eaten by 
many birds. Seeds, sticking to the bill 


and feet of the birds, are earried to 
branches of other trees. Here they ger- 
minate and other plants start to grow. 

In early days, the settlers of Oklahoma 
secured much pin money by gathering 
and selling the Mistletoe for Christmas 
decorations. 

Although the Mistletoe weakens every 
tree, people sometimes get more Mistletoe 
to grow by rubbing these sticky berries 
upon branches of other trees, for the 
farmer makes a good profit from the 
sale of the Mistletoe. 

Here is another state where the people 
may pick and enjoy their state floral em- 
blem, and here each home at Christmas 
Time ean display the emblem which stands 
for friendship, joy, and peace. 


THE MISTLETOE 

Now Oklahoma doth take pride 

For there each girl can be a bride. 
Her floral emblem don’t you see 

Makes kissing easy as can be. 
For Mistletoe down there doth grow 

And helps a girl to get a beau. 
When Mistletoe is hung up high 

Then the young men are not so shy. 
Some flowers are I think more fair 

But Mistletoe fine pearls doth wear. 
The fairest brides, young men should know 

Are sometimes like the Mistletoe; 
On trees’ life blood are daily fed 

Until at last that tree is dead. 
All Oklahoma brides I’ve known 

Are fair and help to make a home. 

GO. We ds 


For Christmas Gifts 


FEW shut-ins were delighted to re- 

ceive small green fir trees last Christ- 
mas, which were growing in soil. The tin 
eans which were used for pots were ¢ov- 
ered with red crepe paper; the top edge 
of which had been stretched out, making 
it frilly. Then it was turned down over 
the top. Around the center a green cot- 
ton tape or ribbon was tied, (or even 
paper could be used), leaving an attrac- 
tive bow at the center. 

In the Spring these can be planted 
outside, and may live and grow. Some 
trees had a handkerchief; some a small 
box of candy; and all could have silver 
stars made of tinfoil, for decoration. 

Mrs. Wauron GREENE, (Vt.) 


Garden Equipment Guessing 
Contest 
1. No picture of Father Time is complete 
without one. 
. Companion to a knife. 
One of the black suits in cards. 


. A dissolute man. 


Crs Co to 


Some gardeners do not them in 


Summer, 


wear 


6. Makes for productive power. 
7. The world’s most important 
and a support having handles. 


invention 


8. A banner and the age of man that was 
characterized by the use of stone imple- 
ments. 

9. An old time Saturday night custom that 
pleases the birds daily. 

10. We all have them at night during the 
Summer, 

11. They were very common last Winter. 

12. A bet. 


(Answers will be found at end of Wayside 
Ramblings Department.) 
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Roses in a delightful mass grouping—lots of flowers but each sub- 


ordinated to make the group the 
ning Arrangement 


important thing. 


from 


A 
Gardens of Nations, Rockefeller Center 


Prize-win- 


Mass Arrangements of Flowers 


© much is said in flower-arrange- 

ment discussions about line, simplic- 

ity is so much stressed, that we may 
lose sight of the fact that there are such 
things as what we eall Mass Arrange- 
ments. That these large, full groupings 
of flowers have their place in decoration 
is an indisputable fact. It is not only 
in the church and on the lecture platform, 
in hotel lobbies, and other large publie 
places, that there is an appropriate’ set- 
ting for Mass Arrangements of flowers. 

If we go back a little into the history 
of Flower Arrangement, we find that in 
the oecident, Mass Arrangements were 
uséd almost exclusively, while the orient 
favored Line Arrangement. Three of the 
western world’s historie types stand out 
as of general interest today; the Colonial, 
the French Empire, and the Victorian. 
The large flower shows feature some of 
these styles in most of their schedules; 
today’s artists paint Mass Arrangements 
of a contemporary style as the old mas- 
painted Dutch and Flemish and 
Freneh flower groupings. 

Just what is a Mass Arrangement? 
What are its characteristics? Where may 
it be sueceessfully used? 

There are two types of Mass Arrange- 
ments—those made with one kind of 
flower only, and those composed of differ- 
ent kinds. If we come in from the gar- 
den with a great armful of gorgeous 


ters 
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By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


dahlias, we may arrange them gracefully 
in the biggest and heaviest container we 
can find—perhaps in an umbrella stand 
or a jardiniere. We are careful to place 
the blooms so that the heavier ones are 
low in the picture we are making; the 
less-open flowers toward the top; with a 
bud or a few buds making the highest 
point. The removal of foliage that is 
overcrowding, the emphasis of some of 
the finest leaves, will help the final effect. 
When we have finished, we have made the 
simplest kind of a Mass Arrangement. 
This is also, perhaps, the kind that is 
oftenest made in the home. Goldenrod, 
peonies, hydrangeas, golden glow, irises, 
gladiolus, lilacs, day lilies;—are all at- 
tractively used in these simple Mass 
Arrangements. 


HEN we group together flowers of 

different kinds, we come to a more 
complicated type of Mass Arrangement. 
It is obvious that it takes many flowers to 
make a Mass Arrangement. The thing 
to be remembered is that the group as a 
whole is more important than any one 
bloom in it; that the combining of many 
well-balanced units is to make a rhythmic 
and somewhat symmetrical whole. 

In the Mass Arrangement, the center 
of interest is of prime importance. The 
locating of one or more strong flowers in 
the focal center, (slightly above the mid- 


way line between the bottom of the vase 
and the top of the tallest flower), makes 
this center of interest. Color in this type 
of grouping is perhaps the dominant 
quality. Rhythm may be gained largely 
through this medium, by running a color 
gamut from deep purple through to pale 
lavender; from warm corals to the most 
delicate shell-pink; from rich orange to 
cold lemon-yellow; or, combining a 
greater variety of colors, rising from 
many rich, warm colors, to pale tints 
toward the top. 

A very common fault in Mass Arrange- 
ments is what is known as _ spotting, 
occurring when flowers of different colors 
are dotted through the Arrangement. 
With this spotting, valuable qualities of 
Flower Arrangement are sacrificed— 
rhythm and color balance. Flowers, if 
we will but observe Nature, grow in 
groupings, not as isolated specimens. Al- 
though the groupings may alternate some- 
what, the general effect is of a flow of one 
kind of flower, as in a field covered with 
the gold and violet of goldenrod and 
asters in the Fall. 

There may be a contrast of colors in a 
Mass Arrangement, or a contrast of 
flower forms, or a contrast of both form 
and colors. If the contrast is subtle, the 
effect is inclined to be delicate and formal. 
If the contrast is sharp, a more rugged or 

(Continued on page 648) 
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Chrysanthemums 


in the Middle West 














( 
( 
By G. H. PRING : 
Superintendent of the Missouri Botanical Garden 
] 
t 
1 
LONG this same process, two attrac- | og 
tive forms for greenhouse show pur- t 
poses have been grown at the Missouri I 
Botanical Garden. These are the Cas | 0 
cades and Hanging Baskets. In _ the 
former, which is a combination between | I 
the single-stemmed culture and the bush | oa 
form, one long leader is developed. This W 
leader is trained to grow out at right tl 
angles to the pot, and lateral growth C 
along it is allowed to develop. Then, b 
just when it is ready to bud out, thi Ri 
(Photo courtesy of the Missouri Botanical Garden) pot is laid on a high ledge, and the long 1 
Original Chrysanthemum coreanum shoot then hangs down, with the merers Ay as 
opening in a shower of bloom. The in 
Hanging Basket is an exaggerated bus!) | I) 
plant, where the terminals have _ been st 
ITH the recent introduction of process removes the tip buds, and induees pinched out to induce lateral floriferou in 
the new Korean Hybrids, the a lateral growth, thus producing as many growth, the whole plant being suspended 
ever-present interest in Chrys- blooms as the plant will bear. These from the ceiling during the show. fi 
anthemums has had an even flowers are smaller, naturally, but both As has been stated, only the bush plant be 
greater spurt of enthusiasm. Chrys- for show purposes and in the garden, the are practical for garden purposes, and it | th 
anthemums have been known and ad-— entire plant will be covered with blos- is in this field that the new Korean Chrys } pl 
mired for at least two thousand years, soms. Certain varieties, like the Pink anthemums have created such a favorable fit 
and the first variety was introduced to Cushion or Azaleamum, need no pinching impression. For some years, it has been Ww] 
this country about 1798, only eight years to obtain this effect; while others need difficult, in certain parts of the country, let 
after it had reached Europe from China. only a preliminary pinching when the to make use of hardy Mums in the gar- sh 
Just why these early varieties were so plants are very small. For most garden’ dens since few of them bloomed early ml 
popular is difficult to imagine, when they — purposes, the tips should be pinched out enough to escape frost. With this in 
are compared with our present flowers of — early, and later in the season another mind, (as well as greater hardiness), Or 
today. It is true that even by that time pinehing given them. Then, if longer crosses were made with fine garden va th 
ereat advances had been made in their stems for cutting purposes are desired, no rieties of C. hortorum parentage and C. wl 
eulture by the Oriental hybridists of more should be done. coreanum. The latter was a native ol sO) 
China and Japan, who achieved a notice- ol 
able improvement over the original tiny we 
wild C. indicum and C. morifolium. But the 
their colors were mostly white, violet, and 
purplish, as they were first eultivated in \ 
the gardens of London; and it was not 
until 1826 that M. Bernet, a Freneh pa 
officer, succeeded in obtaining seed, and nes 
the consequent new varieties which fol- Lt 
lowed. Ch 

Today there are two distinet types of eal 
eulture, arising chiefly from the value of ora 
the Chrysanthemum as a show flower. hal 
The first of these, the large-flowered, litt 
single-stemmed varieties, have no appli- pre 
cation to the hardy garden flowers. By lov 
a judicious process of disbudding all but Goal 
the central leader, and the continued re- iS 
moval of lateral shoots, enormous flowers mai 
are produced, one to a plant. These giants Tw. 
are the ones which make up the back- tem 
bone of the modern chrysanthemum Viv 
shows, and, in their various types of nt : ( 
“hairy,” “ineurved,” “reflex,” “mophead,” rae SO Ole: Be pe ame, Sy . od a , tior 
“quilled,” and “anemone,” were originally ¥ => 2m anh —e : rae i } ther 
started by the Japanese. : M4 CCE Ae eo | : aret 

. Lhe CA": % ' 

The other process, which is exactly the ater pe + vari 
reverse of the single-stemmed treatment, of . 
has a direct bearing on the culture of — Pa., 
garden varieties. Here, instead of pro- (Photo courtesy of the Missouri Botanical Garden) plac 
ducing one large flower, the pinching Chrysanthemum Show, Missouri Botanical Garden, Arranged as a Japanese Garden love 
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Korea and Siberia, and in itself very at- 
tractive. 

The eventual results were the first half- 
dozen Korean Hybrids:—Apollo, Ceres, 
Daphne, Diana, Mars, and Mercury. In 
Missouri, the latter, Mercury, comes into 
bloom a full week before the others, mak- 
ing a brilliant display with its single 
flame-colored flowers about the middle 
of October; followed later by Apollo, 
Ceres, and Daphne. The other two, Diana 
and Mars, come about the end of the 
month here. 

All of the original six are excellent 
plants, and came through the severe Win- 
ter of 1935-36 without serious injury. 
This first generation are all single forms, 
graceful in growth, with small leaves, and 
the exquisite coloring that makes the 
KXorean Hybrids conspicuous among 
other Chrysanthemums. 

This year, the second generation of 
Koreans produced some interesting new 
additions. Those who prefer double forms 
will be delighted with the first doubles of 
this new strain. Originated by Mr. Alex 
Cumming of Bristol, Conn., they have 
been named Romany and Indian Summer. 
Romany is the earlier of the two, bloom- 
ing here about October 15th this year; 
seeming gold in the bud, but opening out 
into a warm red with yellow reverse. 
Indian Summer is a dark orange, and 
stands frost so well that its later bloom- 
ing period seems to be no handicap here. 

In addition to these two new double 
forms, several noteworthy additions have 
been made to the single Koreans. Among 
those flowering early are the two shell- 
pinks, Hebe and Aphrodite. Both are 
fine, but this year Hebe made a some- 
what better growth. Saturn is an exceel- 
lent bright orange, and Venus is a lovely 
shade called rhodanthe-pink by Mr. Cum- 
ming, a color rather like mulberry. 

Blooming here toward the end of 
October are Orion, Niobe, and Innocence, 
the latter a very pale pink which fades 
white. The records in the Midwest are 
somewhat later than those in other parts 
of the country, and the flowering time 
would be advanced two weeks or so where 
the Summers were more favorable. 


\ HILE the Korean Hybrids have 
taken the center of the stage in the 
past vear or so in their consistent earli- 
ness and bright colors, it is well to note 
a few of the better types among the older 
Chrysanthemums. Blooming with the 
earliest of the Koreans is the lovely burnt- 
orange Mrs. Phil Page, with a fine bushy 


habit and large double flowers. The 
little Pink Cushion or Azaleamum even 


precedes them by a few days, and makes a 
lovely specimen. The brilliant yellow, 
Gold Lode, is another fine early form; 
as is also the old standby Yellow Nor- 
mandy and the new red, Louise Schling. 
Twe good whites are Normandy and Sep- 
tember Queen; while the purplish-red of 
Vivid is another welcome early visitor. 
Outstanding among the new introdue- 
tions among the older garden Chrysan- 
themums, is a natural hybrid between C. 
arcticum and one of the regular garden 
varieties, which occurred in the nursery 
of J. J. Styer and Son, at Concordville, 
Pa., two years ago. It has now been 
placed on the market as Astrid, and is a 
lovely shell-pink in color, with a bright- 
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(Photo courtesy of the Missouri Botanical Garden) 


Chrysanthemum, Ladysmith 
Grown as a Cascade 


yellow center. Its habit of growth is 
unusually good, being entirely self-sup- 
porting, and producing fine flowers for 
cutting. Like its parent, C. arcticum, it 
blooms better after it becomes established 
the second year, the blossoms appearing 
along with the earliest of the Koreans. 

A fine chrysanthemum color is the dark- 
yellow Country Girl, and the red of Gren- 
adier. Barbara Cummings is one of the 
terra-cotta shades; Mrs. H. Harrison a 
pale yellow; Granny Scoville a dark red; 
and Frances Whittlesey, Daybreak, and 
Ruth Hatton are all mid-season varieties 
which deserve a place in every garden. 

The culture of both the Koreans and 
the standard garden varieties is much the 
same. Planting may be done either in 
the Spring or in the Fall, though early- 
spring planting seems better in this 
part of the country. Propagation is an 
easy matter with all of them, since they 
root readily from cuttings, and all send 
out numerous small suckers or runners 
which may be separated from the parent 
plant and rooted. 


They suffer more in the Middle West, 
from the alternate freezing and thawing 
in late Winter and eariy Spring, than 
they do from the cold; and for this reason 
a leaf mulch is reeommended. If a green- 
house is available, many growers lift and 
divide the entire plant in the Fall, grow- 
ing the shoots and euttings in pots over 
the Winter. The average gardener, how- 
ever, will have no difficulty in getting new 
plants if he merely sets out oif-shoots in 
Spring or Fall. 


Pot Plants Without Drainage 


| N 1930, as an experiment with an object 

in view, IL successfully grew in my liv- 
ing room a selection of flowering and 
foliage plants in clean tin cans from which 
no water could escape except by evapora- 
tion from the surtace of the soil, or 
through the pores of the plants. Not a 
drop of water was spilled; it was a 
pleasure to grow them, and during the 
Summer they were much admired by visi- 
tors. 

There was one drawback, however, an‘ 
it was the difficulty of knowing when the 
plants should be watered; they used so 
little, and what they were given lasted so 
long, that one failed to remember just 
when they were watered and as a conse- 
quence some of the plants suffered a lit- 
tle now and again. 

To remove any possibility of doubt, 
after four years experimenting, I have 
adopted a very simple but practical way 
which can be recommended, using, for 
small containers, a piece of soft fine or 
other wood about the size and shape of 
a fountain pen. I place it in the tin so 
that it touches the bottom, but is in con- 
tact with the soil all the way down, and 
near the edge of the tin where it will 
interfere very little with the roots of the 
plants, and is not obtrusive. By reason 
of the absorbent nature of the wood, it 
will be always just as wet or dry as the 
soil in the tin, and it follows that if there 
is any doubt as to whether a particular 
plant requires water or not, all one has to 
do is to draw out the piece of wood, glance 
at it, put it back again and water the 
plant if necessary. This simple method 
of determining the water eontent of the 
soil would, of course, be of no use for 
plants grown in a greenhouse, but I feel 
sure it has only to be given a trial to be 
adopted by those who like to have plants 
growing in their rooms, and do not like 
the mess created when pots or other con- 
tainers have drainage holes at the base. 

To indicate as briefly as I ean, how this 
system works, I watered a little Chamae- 
rops, and in one minute by my clock, the 
bulk of the water had reached the bottom 
inch of soil in the tin, according to the 
little peg of wood. Two hours later the 
moisture had ascended and was equally 
distributed through the whole of the soil, 
although I used only about half the 
amount of water I would have to use for 
a flower pot and what I gave will suffice 
for about a week. I should add that I put 
in a little moss in the bottom of each tin 
before potting. 

Grorce Fraser, (B. C.) 


in Gardeners’ Chronicle (English) 
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Door way prayer 


Let’s Decorate for Christmas 


NCE again the Christmas Season 

draws near, and again each and 

every one of us is filled with a 

kindred spirit. It is a season of 
“ood cheer’ and sparkling beauty; and 
as the Druids of old, at Yuletide gathered 
woodland greens for their homes as a 
symbol of weleome to the sylvan spirits, 
—so we, today, use evergreens and mod- 
ern decorations about us as a greeting to 
the “Spirit of Christmas.” 

From the simple branches and yule 
logs, wreaths, and eandles, of yesteryear, 
we have come to the more elaborate deco- 
rations and the beautiful artificial light- 


ing; the traditional Christmas red and 
green bow competes with the blue and 
silver, and the all-white tree or spray. 


But with all of the gold and silver, tinsel 
and glitter, in the world, nothing ean 
ever displace that sturdy beauty and 
delightful fragrance of our living ever- 
green trees, or the artistic appeal of their 
beautiful cones and berries. However, 
these greens must be used with diseretion, 
for in spite of all the substitutes available, 
the widespread, wasteful cutting of our 
evergreens for decorative purposes has 
increased year by year; and our slow- 


growing holly, mountain laurel, and 
ground pines are disappearing at an 


alarming rate. We must conserve them 
and use what is plentiful, in their stead. 

First, why not look about near at home 
for material? If you have ornamental 
evergreens in your garden, perhaps a few 


low, crowded branches ean be spared; 
at this season the loeal florists and 
nurserymen are well stocked with such 


greenery, which has generally been cut 
under correct conditions. However, if 
one must go to the woods for material, 
be careful on two points;—to get per- 
mission of the owner of the woodlot, and 
to eut correctly, with a sharp knife or 
pruning shears. Proper pruning is bene- 
ficial to a tree or shrub, but broken 
branches and torn roots may cause disease 
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By MARGUERITE H. SHAW, (Mass.) 


and death to follow. In some of our 
state forests the slashings or trimmings 
from trees may be had for the asking. 
Cedar, pine, juniper, hemlock, spruce, 
yew, arborvitae, and balsam fir are per- 
missible in general; and of the broad- 
leaved evergreens and foliages, the rhodo- 
dendron, ivy, huckleberry (western), box- 
wood, and smilax (southern) are used. 
The laurel, however, must be cut most 
sparingly. The short-needled greens shed 
their needles quicker than the pines or 
cedars, and the broad-leaved foliage will 
shrivel in time in the hot, dry atmosphere 
of our heated homes, unless in water. 
All kinds must be kept in a cold place, 
in moisture or snow, until ready to be 
used. 


In early Fall one should begin the 
search for decorative material for the 


evergreen pieces;—many kinds of dried 
grasses, seed stalks and pods, cones, burrs, 
nuts, key seeds, dried flowers, acorns, 
sycamore balls, gourds, berries (kept in 
water in cold); even the scalloped sea 
shells from the beach, and dried 
moss, as well as the grey reindeer moss. 
Save them all,—for you may find the 
need for each and every one, in your var- 
ious decorative schemes. 

In these modern times, we trim our 
doorways with greens and lights, as well 
as the interiors, and our windows fairly 
beam “good cheer” upon the outer world 
with electric candles, small wreaths, 
bright poinsettias, or pine cones tied with 
a bit of evergreen and red ribbon. The 
wreath of evergreen is one of our oldest 
and loveliest forms of Christmas decora- 
tions; symbol of the everlasting, both in 
form (the endless cirele) and in the ever- 
greens. Nothing is more beautiful than 
one of these wreaths for a door, a win- 
dow, a table centerpiece with tall candles 
in the center, or above the fireplace. 

In construction, these may be made 
rather flat on a wive or willow founda- 
tion, to which the short twigs are thickly 


sea 


tied with florist’s thread or wire,—or a 
fuller shape, using a double wire frame 
wrapped tightly with thick sphagnum 
moss in green wax paper. Short ever- 
green twigs, four to six inches long, with 
sharpened points, are stuck into the moss 
close together; or another method is the 
use of small bundles of evergreen tips, 
two to five inches long, tightly wound 
with florist’s wired matchsticks, and then 
forced into the moss. Use the shorter 
tips for the inner edge of the ring, plac- 
ing them horizontally but at an angle, 
so as to leave as large a space as possible 
in the center; next the outer edge should 
be arranged, inserting the longer bun- 
dles close together horizontally, like a 
fringe around the base. Fill in the bal- 
ance firmly to make a solid, round wreath, 
except for the back. The trimmings may 
be the lovely, brown cones of the pitch 
pine, spruce, or hemlock, wired onto 
pointed sticks (florists’) and stuck in here 
and there in groups of three or five, alter 
nating with acorns, which have had the 
nut and the cup glued together, if neces- 
sary, then shellacked and wired in clus- 
ters. Nothing is more effective than the 
woodland browns and greens together, 
with a touch of red and gray, or orange 
and gray berries for contrast. (Holly, 
alder, bayberry, bittersweet.) Shellacked 
or varnished gourds, fruit, peppers, and 
dried moss are also used, as well as the 
following, if not too exposed to the 
weather: Dried grasses, syeamore balls, 
poppy seed boxes, and dried hardhack 
stalks, which ean be tinted with gold, sil- 
ver, blue, green, or rose bronzing powders, 
or painted any desired color. Graceful 
twigs which have been whitened and 
sprinkled with glitter are good, or a bit 
of silvered cedar. A new and novel idea 
is the use of sealloped sea shells, wired 
to pointed sticks, and shellacked to bring 
out the lovely natural coloring of the 
shells. Be careful not to overcrowd with 
decorations; keep them simple and in 
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good balance. Smaller cardboard wreaths 
ean be silvered and trimmed with’ flat 
artificial leaves, and red berries or tiny 
cones, and tied with red or silver tinsel 
ribbon. They are gay for windows or 
over light fixtures. The smallest ones 
make attractive additions to Christmas 
wrappings. These cardboard rings are 
circular raffia frames and may be _ pur- 
chased at the “schoo! supply” stores. 

For those who like change and new 
ideas, the simple spray or branch of ever- 
green for doorways will have an appeal; 
they might even fit into some bare wall 
panel in a room, as well. They were 
much in evidence last year.. Some were 
made of graceful cedar branches; others 
of hemlock or spruce, with the tiny cones 
hanging naturally here and there, and 
tied with a bow of red-and-silver metalline 
ribbon, with possibly a large silver or red 
poinsettia at the top. Others had several 
white, silver, or gold bells, of varying 
sizes, (largest at the top), hanging from 
uneven lengths of silver or gold ribbon; 
and a few were tied with ropes of silvered 
sleigh bells——as though about to peal 
forth their glad welcome to all who might 
enter the doorway. 


INTER bouquets are of many kinds 

and may range from the simple to 
the elaborate, according to their setting. 
Whether they adorn hall tables, end tables, 
mantels, window sills, or the porch,—they 
glow with the “spirit of the out-of-doors,” 
brought within. They may be baskets or 
bright-colored pottery bowls filled with 
evergreens, cat-o’-nine-tails, sumac, cones, 
and berries; or the delicate, creamy hon- 
esty (lunaria) and gypsophila combined, 
in a white or blue container; an array of 
dried grasses and seed-pods or stalks, 
lightly tinted; a low wooden bow! filled 
with various kinds of cones, hard berries, 
and acorns. If you weary of the con- 
servative and desire something different, 
try some cf the modernistie arrange- 
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ments: A silver basket with silvered 
ecdar or arborvitae, or silver milkweed 
pods and blue berries (tinted); huckle- 
berry (from the florist) or rhododendron 
leaves painted silver and black, with red 
berries in a red pottery bowl; or silver 
leaves with b!ue-tinted berries in a blue 
bowl. Against a mirror, er with suitable 
candlesticks at either side, these are most 
outstanding. 

What is lovelier about the fireplace than 
a long rope or garland of the finer ever- 
greens or broad-leaved, draped gracefully 
across the front of the mantel? These 
may be made by firmly tying short pieces 
or bundles of greens to a flexible rope, 
or to a strip of padded material, such as 
sphagnum moss in green burlap. These 
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Chrisfmas place cards 





require very little ornamentation; perhaps 
a cluster of bells, a few berries or small 
cones, or a touch of white at the foeal- 
point between loops. 

On the mantel or on end tables the 
small Christmas scenes are most appro- 
priate: A snow village; a woodland group 
of evergreens and bare deciduous twigs, 
white and sparkling, placed about a flat 
mirror; a silver deer standing near a 
wind-blown tree (cedar branch) on a 
white base; a group of tiny doll carol 
singers in “old English” costume; a seene 
of the shepherds or of the wise men, or 
combined in a nativity seene. Oval or 
round “tea tile boards” make good founda- 
tions for these little miniature pictures, 
and they take colors well. When prop- 
erly balanced by candlestieks or can- 
delabra, these Christmas seenes are 
striking in effect. 


HE dining room should be extremely 

festive, vying as it does with the liv- 
ing room as the center of family and 
friendly gatherings during the holiday 
season. Wooden, pewter, silver, and cop- 
per bowls or trays, arranged with tempt- 
ing fruits or husky vegetables, are excel- 
lent for the buffet or lowboy. Winter 
seenes, table wreaths, or the various at- 
tractive mounds, may adorn the center 
of the dining table, where they are the 
focus of all eyes. 

For the latter, a solid mass of sphag- 
num moss, tied in green wax paper, 1S 
fastened to a cardboard base in the shape 
desired,—round, oval, diamond, or star 
formation,x—and a ta'l red or white 


(Continued on page 652 


Editor’s Note:—The_ section “Decorative 
Material” (left) is as follows: (1) Poppy 
Seed Box; (2) Grass; (3) Sensitive Fern 
Seed Stalk; (4) Hardhack; (5) Bare Twig; 
(6) Sycamore Ball; (7) Berries; (8) Small 
Cones; (9) Acorns; (19) Milkweed Pod; 
(11) Sealloped Sea Shell; (12) Florists’ 
Matchstick for Wiring. 
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After-Christmas Care of Gift Plants 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON, (N. J.) 


O you cherish the lovely, bloom- 
ing pot plants which you receive 
as Christmas gifts, or do they go 
out with the trash, brown and 

dried, on Twelfth Night when the ever- 
green wreaths and garlands are burned? 

These plants come to us forced by the 
grower into December bloom. They are 
beautiful when they arrive, but the hot 
dry atmosphere of the house is hard on 
them after the humidity of a greenhouse; 
and everyone is so busy during the holi- 
days that plants often suifer from 
neglect—overwatering at one time per- 
haps and drought at another. 

It is not hard to keep many of these 
Christmas plants thriving for weeks 
after the holiday season; and when their 
natural rest period arrives, with a little 
care their lives ean be saved so that they 
may be enjoyed for years. 

POINSETTIAS 

Today the poinsettia is the most pop- 
ular of all Christmas plants. When it 
arrives from the florist, find it a warm, 
sunny Window space in a room which 
remains cozily heated all night. Let the 
soil in the pot become dry on the surface 
between waterings. 

Do not think that your poinsettia wiil 
survive successfully the ordeal of spend- 
ing Christmas week in a sunless corner 
among your other gifts. It needs all 
the sun it can get and a temperature of 
about seventy degrees. 

When the leaves begin to drop from the 
plant two or three months after Christ- 
mas, place the pot in a cool, frost-proof 
place in the dark, and give it just enough 
water to keep it alive—a cupful a week 
will probably be ample. In the Spring, 
when danger of frost is past, cut the 
plant back to within a few inches of the 
soil level, repot, and sink in a sunny 
garden spot to be brought indoors next 
August. The plant must be faithfully 
watered during the summer dry spells if 
it is to bloom next Christmas, and must 
have its warm sunny location in a win- 
dowsill reserved for it when it is brought 
into the house. 

JERUSALEM CHERRIES 

This cheerful Christmas plant with its 
rich green foliage and globes of scarlet 
fruit is one of the gifts which, in the 
average home, seldom survives Christmas 
week. 

This member of the houseplant group 
is temperamental and cantankerous, and 
will have its own way or die in the sulks. 
Unless you are prepared to see it drop 
every leaf before New Years, place it in 
a cool sunny window and be sure that not 
even a whiff of coal smoke or gas gets 
near it. It likes a temperature of little 
more than fifty degrees. Though one 
“an searcely enjoy its beauty in such 
a cool location, the plant may be brought 
into the living room for an hour or two 
ach day without shocking it too much; 
or it will add Christmas cheer to the 
enclosed heated sun porch which is seldom 
as warm as the house itself. 
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Water the Jerusalem cherry frequently 
and well, but do not let moisture stand in 
the saucer. 

Like the poinsettia, the leaves of the 
Jerusalem cherry will drop a few months 
after Christmas. When that time comes 
the plant must be eut back, leaving but 
two or three “eyes” on each branch. Then 
place the pruned plant in a cool north 
window and water but little. If you have 
time to sprinkle the stumpy stems every 
day, however, it will not be long until 
new growth starts. 

By May when the pot is sunk in the 
garden, it will be quite vigorous again; 
and when it comes indoors next Septem- 
ber, it will once more be decked in red 
Christmas balls. New plants are also 
easy to raise from seeds. As I write, I 
have a score or more of sturdy, fruited 
“cherries” all raised from the seed con- 
tained in a single fruit. 


CYCLAMENS 


Another beautiful but temperamental 
gift plant is the eyclamen. It resembles 
the Jerusalem cherry in that it requires 
a temperature of about fifty degrees, but 
the eyclamen should be placed in an east 
rather than a south window, as it needs 
less sunlight. Pour the water directly 
into the pot without wetting the leaves 
or the corm, and do not let moisture 
stand in the saucer about the roots, if 
you want your cyclamen to thrive. 

Bring the plant into the living room 
for a few hours now and then to enjoy 
it, but do not let it stand in the hot sun 
or near a radiator. If the flowers begin 
to droop, rush it back to its cool window. 

When the flowers and leaves finally 
fade in February, let the corm dry out 
completely and remove the dead foliage 
and blossoms. The potted corm may then 
be kept in the cellar in a moist spot above 
freezing temperature and  unwatered. 
When May comes, the pot is placed on 
its side against a shady garden wall or 
bank and watered a little when nearby 





Tune In On Nature 


1. Are the hard-shelled and_ soft-shelled 
crabs the same creatures? 

2. What food is eaten by the water snails? 

3. In what form are the minerals from 
the soil taken up as food, by the root 
of a plant? 

4. Do both the male and female fireflies 
give off the luminous light? 

5. Do earthworms pass through skin moults 
during growth, like the caterpillars? 
6. What causes a pearl to form within an 

oyster? 

7. What number of years passes before 
pearl substance becomes thick enough to 
form a finished pearl within the oyster? 

-. Do the eggs of the blacksnake increase 
in size after being laid? 

9. How do the termites of the tropics build 
the huge, conical structures used for 
nests? 

10. Do migrating birds fly at their fastest 
rate of speed? 

(Answers will be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department.) 


beds are being hosed. When growth 
begins again in late Summer repot the 
corm carefully without disturbing ‘the 
delicate roots, and bring the _ plant 
indoors. 


AZALEAS 


Azaleas have now become almost as 
popular for Christmas as for Easter 
decoration. These grand plants with their 
profuse bloom and gorgeous coloring are 
so really worthwhile that they well repay 
the careful attention of the owner. 

Place your azalea in a cool east window 
and see that it does not dry out. If the 
foliage loses color or the flowers droop, 
give it a soaking—pot and all—in a 
bucket of water. Do not Jet water stand 
in the saucer, however, and if the plant 
comes to you in a non-porous pot, make 
sure it is watered just enough to make the 
arth moist but not soggy, as overwater- 
ing of plants in glazed pots may cause 
sure and sudden death. 

When the flowers are gone, move the 
plant to a warmer sunnier window and 
keep well watered, and the foliage fre- 
quently sprinkled. 

Sink the pot in the garden when Spring 
comes, and do not let the plant become 
dry if you want bloom next Winter. 
Keep a weather eye on your azaleas at 
all times; and if the foliage loses color or 
appears unthrifty, give extra water and 
some plant food or commercial manure 
on the soil near the plant. 

Azaleas do not often need repotting 
but when they first come indoors, they do 
need much sprinkling of the foliage to 
keep the leaves from dropping in the dry 
air; and the pot soil must be kept 
thoroughly moist, but not water-logged. 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS 


One of the most obliging of all winter- 
blooming houseplants is the Christmas 
eactus. If you are lucky enough to receive 
one as a gift, water it only twice a week 
and keep it in a cool north windowsill, 
during its blooming period. 

In late Spring, sink the pot in a shady 
garden bed; and if you want to increase 
your stock, cut off a branch at a joint with 
aerial roots attached, and pot the cutting 
in sandy soil. 

Though most houseplants do not like 
moisture standing about their roots, they 
will be healthier and happier if a large 
open dish of water is placed near them 
in order to provide humidity in the 
atmosphere. A south window is ideal for 
most plants as some may be placed in 
full sun and others will occupy a position 
toward the west where they get only 
partial sunlight. If possible choose a 
window which is far removed from the 
gas fumes which come from the kitchen 
as gas tolls the death knell of so many 
houseplants. A weekly sprinkle with a 
fine bulb spray is enjoyed by most plants 
in the hot, dry air of the house. If 
aphids or other insects appear, spray 
promptly and consistently until the pest 
is eradicated. 
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Rose,—Max Krouse 


Christmas Roses 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


\ 

EADERS will need to understand 
that Roses at Christmas are not 
the same as Christmas’ Roses 


from the Breeze Hill garden standpoint. 
For many years we have enjoyed the 
possession of a fine little plantation of 
Helleborus niger, which is the common 
name of the Christmas Rose, though it 
is neither common, nor a Rose. Some- 
times one can see these delightful waxy- 
white blossoms about Christmas or before, 
but the name is as wholly faneiful as 
many common names are. 

The Christmas month is a good time 
to think clearly and carefully about what 
Roses have been in the garden for the 
year just ending, and about those that 
ean be in it in the year that is soon to 
begin. 

These monthly papers in THE FLOWER 
GROWER have been for some time well 
away from discussions of culture, prun- 
ing, and the like, for it seems to me that 
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after all these long years FLower GROWER 
readers ought to be beyond the A-B-C 
stage. Nevertheless, it is not out-of-the- 
way, inasmuch as the magazine reaches 
its subseribers before the bitter eold of 
the holidays, to suggest that your Roses 
in the garden deserve a Christmas 
present. If the ground has not been 
frozen hard and you have neglected to 
hill up the soil about them reasonably, 
there is yet time. The thought of this is 
that the bud—which is the place where 
the roots and the top separate, and 
which is the most vulnerable part of a 
rose bush—will go through the Winter 
more comfortably if it has six inches 
of soil about it. Usually this ean be 
drawn up around it from the surround- 
ing ground, unless the planting 1s so 
shallow that roots will be exposed; in 
which case this “hilling up,” as it is 
called, could well be done with soil 
brought in for the purpose, and taken 


away after growth begins in the Spring. 

Then there is a further protection for 
which at Breeze Hill we keep our eyes 
open about Christmas time. If those who 
provide Christmas trees have been over- 
ambitious and there is a great extra 
supply of evergreens that do not get the 
decorations on them, we are on the watch, 
for evergreen boughs are excellent winter 
protection. Their advantage is that they 
will hold up against snow and ice, and 
will, while permitting complete ventila- 
tion about the plants, tend to keep off 
not only the sharpest of the frosts but 
the bitterest of the winter winds, and 
the almost equal menace of bright winter 
sun. It is interesting to know that ex- 
periments are going on now toward 
producing some sort of a paper protec- 
tion which ean be sold ready for the 
purpose, and would take the place, 
possibly, of the soil hilling-up referred 
to and also of the evergreen boughs. 
This would be using a sort of synthetic 
Christmas greens, I presume! 

When I was a boy, I used to view with 
interest the annual procedure of wrap- 
ping around each Rose a sheath of 
straw, tied in sometimes with string and 
sometimes with willow withes. Most of 
the time it was wholly unnecessary, and 
the Roses wintered in spite of, rather 
than because of, this protection. 

There are places in the United States 
enjoying prosperously some of the best 
Hybrid Tea Roses, because the devoted 
rosarians who own these bushes do what- 


ever is necessary to carry them safely 
over Winter. Sometimes they are dug 


and buried, cr dug and put in a pro- 
tected cellar. It is a eurious point that 
where it is difficult to have Roses, there 
are usually many fine Roses. I have 
been told scores of times in the “Sunny 
South” of rose failures resulting from 
the lack of this organized effort. Because 
Roses are easy, they are treated with 
what I might eall a form of disrespect, 
and not given the nurture which will 
hold them happy and ready to do their 
splendid service. 


N ow let me get back to the main 
subject I want to present for 
thought. It is the look backward as to 
what Roses have been found good and 
what conferences have been had with 
neighbors and friends about those Roses. 
It is the interchange of experiences and 
ideas, and indeed of plants, between 
friends, that has made the associations 
in the American Rose Society so particu- 
larly delightful; therefore this Christmas 
month is a good time to diseuss Roses 
backward and forward, with friends 
wherever you find rose-growing friends. 
The diseussion is usually much more in- 
teresting than a fish story or.an account 
of a golf game, and may even prove more 


interestingly helpful than any number 
of games of bridge. 
Then it seems desirable to suggest 


looking ahead. The rose catalogues begin 
to come in, and one can undertake the 
fascinating job of indoor gardening. How 
splendid are these Roses as they bloom 
in the pages of the printed catalogue, 
and how the imagination plants them and 
nurtures them so that they reward with 
catalogue bloom! I should not want to 
(Continued on page 647) 
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Give a Garden Book This 


OT only in this winter time does 

the wise gardener seize the oppor- 

tunity to do reading for himself 
but there is also the further thought that 
at this festive time of giving and receiving 
that an appropriate book has exceptional 
appeal wherever gardeners gather  to- 
gether. Gardeners are in the very nature 
of things inveterate readers; and what 
more suitable at this time to carry your 
message of good will and thoughtful re- 
membrance to another gardener than an, 
appropriate volume that touches sympa- 
thetically on the thoughts and interests of 
the recipient? 

From the appearance of any active 
working gardener’s library one might 
think that the opportunities to add further 
texts to the shelves would be few and far 
between. However, the publishers have 
been by no means backward in the current 
period in presenting worth while books to 
the inquiring gardener. The new offerings 
are both many and varied and something 
in the list can easily be found to meet any 
individual’s needs. 

Naturally, the books classify themselves 
into certain types and groups. The pres- 
ent season has been particularly notable 
for two marked trends: First, the appear- 
ance of comprehensive — encyclopedic 
works; and, second, at the other extreme 
of the line the appearance of little con- 
venient practical one-subject texts; thus, 
there is something for every type and style 
of gardener. 

* * & 


Most noticeable as an ambitious effort 
and of really unusual merit is THE Gar- 
pen Dicrionary that Norman Taylor has 
edited for Houghton Mifflin. It is a one- 
volume, comprehensive book, and as has 
been said in these pages before, “is a store 
for all those editorially minded gardeners 
who love to read the dictionary.” But 
beyond that it is full of good reading and 
chock full of interesting facts and infor- 
mation and particularly will the regional 
gardener find help in his regional and 
climatie problems. With approximately 
900 pages, it is obviously a bulky book 
and combines dictionary and eyclopedia; 
but the zone maps of hardiness and state 
temperature maps give it peculiar indi- 
viduality. 

More popular in appeal but less erudite 
in its preparation and especially appeal- 
ing to the garden-minded inquirer who 
wishes to travel far afield, who wants to 
get a guide for all the fundamental facts 
of gardening and of the plants that go 
into the making of a garden is THE 
GARDEN Encycuopepta edited by E. L. D. 
Seymour for Wm. H. Wise & Co. 

Both books have been written by nu- 
merous authors and sometimes a given 
author will appear in both. These may be 
regarded as two different lines of ap- 
proach on the same subject. The ENncy- 
CLOPEDIA is a handy reference book for 
anyone who gardens at all and is especially 
adapted to give a general insight for one 
who wants a brief survey of the whole 
field of garden problems and materials. 
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So much for the two all-comprehensive 
texts. A third, which has been ealled 
THe CompLeTe Book oF GARDENING, from 
Doubleday, Doran, consists of a gather- 
ing together of a number of small man- 
uals, each one complete in itself, and in 
this way covering pretty thoroughly the 
most commonly met problems of the aver- 
age amateur who doesn’t want to do much 
more than make his own garden pleasing 
and keep it in good condition. It is both 
practical and simple. 

Each single section that comes into the 
make-up of this complete book is also 
published separately as ‘the Doubleday, 
Doran Garden Handbooks. They include, 
for example, SprING FLOWERS FROM 
Buuss, Claire Norton; PLANT WELFARE, 
Victor H. Ries; PRUNING AND REPAIRING 
oF TREES, Victor H. Ries; LILIES IN THE 
GARDEN, |. George Quint; How To Grow 
DELPHINIUMS, Leon H. Leonian; How To 
Grow PreRENNIAL FLOWERS, Victor H. 
Ries; A YEAR IN THE ROSE GarpeEN, J. H. 
Nicolas; How tro Grow ANNUAL FLow- 
ERS, Victor H. Ries; GARDENING FOR THE 
SMALL Puiace, Barron. 

Other companion volumes in this same 
series and in the same style, subsequently 
issued, include: PLANT PROPAGATION FOR 
THE GARDEN, Dr. David C. Fairburn of 
the Missouri Botanie Garden, who now 
places before the public at a _ really 
nominal price a plain, straightforward 
handbook on raising plants from seed; by 
cuttings, by division, offsets, ete., and 
also a simply expressed but fully informa- 
tive chapter on budding, grafting and 
inarching. This is a convenient, small 
handbook on this very important phase of 
garden activity and tells just enough 
about the most popularly grown plants 
to meet the needs of the average ama- 
teur. It is a wonder that someone has 
not before attempted this very thing. 


* * * 


The other new volume in this series is 
THe Witp GarpeEN’ by = Margaret 
MecKenny, which, based on plant associa- 
tions, soil and climatie affinities, provides 
a handy and thoroughly safe guide to 
the natural grouping of plants in their 
proper “associations”. It is reducing 
ecology to simple terms. The wild flow- 
ers of the roadside and meadow do not 
as a rule take comfortably to the median 
soil conditions that satisfy the generality 
of ornamental garden plants and which 
explains why there is such a similarity in 
most gardens. Margaret MeKenny has 
done a thoroughly good job and her lists 
of plants for special situations and special 
needs will be read with much interest. 

It is interesting indeed to see these eom- 
pact, authoritative and amply explanatory 
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little handbooks on quite specialized 
topics. The wild garden has_ recently 
come to have a new significance and the 
desire for a better acquaintance with wild 
flowers is not met by merely digging up 
plants from the wild and sticking them 
just anywhere, anyhow, in any old garden 
spot. 

The opportunities in special texts are 
by no means exhausted. There is Litiges 
by Woodcock and Coots, an importation 
of Seribner’s which has a lot of informa- 
tion for those who are now turning atten- 
tion to this very fascinating group of 
plants; indeed, it has almost become a 
vogue to collect and grow Lilies today. 


oK * 


Speaking of Lilies naturally leads to 
the wider field of bulbs and a more com- 
prehensive approach to those large group 
of plants, some of which are the very 
back-bone of the spring garden picture 
and some of which are equally the very 
bane of the inquisitive gardener’s exis- 
tence. BuLBs ror Your GARDEN by Allen 
H. Wood (Maemillan) is indeed another 
bulb book. Yes, there have been books 
on bulbs before but Mr. Wood has, how- 
ever, found a faculty of presenting his 
subject entertainingly and with something 
of a sparkle of novelty because his per- 
sonality runs all through. Any e¢riticisms 
that may be made of the book is based 
just on that very thing. Under the term 
of bulbs he goes far afield and takes in 
corms and roots in the general sweep. 

More highly specialized in its approach 
and more critically informative in the 
more unusual and lesser known bulbs as 
well as covering, in outline, the general 
acceptances, is Mrs. Louise Beebe Wilder’s 
latest contribution ADVENTURES WITH 
Harpy Buss (Maemillan). And it is 
just that—an account of her adventures 
in getting an acquaintance with bulbs 
from all over the world. One interesting 
note in this book is that references to 





Botanical Magazine illustrations are car- 


ried clean through the text so that it be- 
comes easy for the inquisitive reader to be 
certain of what the author is talking about. 
Crocuses are checked up with Maw’s 
Monograph in the same way. The Botani- 
‘al Register is also cited. Altogether, a 
progressive book for the connoisseur. 
Quite apart from the information con- 
veyed in the printed word, the current 
trend of popular faney is to get quick 
impressions by wholly pictorial means, has 
not been unnoted in gardening. You will 
recall the phenomenal success of GARDEN 
FLOWERS IN CoLor (Maemillan) of a year 
or two back and it is still selling as popu- 
larly as when is was first issued, which 
explains the further adventures of another 
publisher, Houghton Mifflin, in offering 
Roses OF THE WoRLD IN CoLor, and ap- 
propriately, by that doughty champion of 
the Rose and plant color plate maker, Dr. 
J. Horace McFarland. Possibly no one 
else is in a position to put together not 
(Continued on page 646) 
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Petunia,—Dwarf Giants of California 


The Parti-colored Petunia 


By MAUDE BOYCE RICHARDSON, (Vt.) 


N the banks of the Rio de la Plata, 
more than a ceniury ago, a modest 
plant with rather inferior, dull- 

white flowers, was discovered by the 
French botanist, Commerson. From speci- 
mens sent home to another French botan- 
ist, Jussieu, the genus Petunia was con- 
structed, and the little wilding was named 
Petunia nyctaginiflora. 

A few years later, a second species, 
bearing small, red-purple flowers, was 
introdueed from Buenos Aires; and, 
after appearing under a variety of names, 
was finally assigned to the genus Petunia, 
and ealled Petunia violacea by the Eng- 
lish botanist, John Lindley. 

From those two inconspicuous South 
American species, has come our present 
race of hybrid annuals, and our gardens 
today are the richer because man and 
Nature entered into patient partnership, 
and developed the lovely parti-colored 
Petunias. Years of culture and hybridiza- 
tion have produced marvelous varieties 
with blooms of immense size and range of 
color, in both light and dark shades. 

Petunias are constantly advancing in 
importance because they are so easily and 
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quickly grown and produce such a wealth 
of bloom the entire Summer and Fall, 
until destroyed by severe frosts. Furnish 
them a bed of good rich loam in almost 
any location except dense shade or wet 
ground, and they will repay you many 
times over for your labor. They delight 
in sunshine, and to do their best they 
must be given good soil and room to grow, 
though the amount of care necessary in 
raising Petunias is practically negligible. 

They furnish a fine field for originality 
in planting. Wonderful color schemes can 
be achieved by massing them in solid beds, 
by ribbon planting, or bordering walks, 
terraces, and driveways. 

Start the seedlings indoors six weeks 
before planting them outside, unless you 
prefer to purchase nursery-grown plants. 

There are sevéral fringed and fluted 
varieties with open throats, veined and 
exquisitely marked, which give them addi- 
tional charm. 

The Giants of California are unusually 
attractive for outdoor bedding; outstand- 
ing for variety of color and large size. 

Giant Ruffled Petunias (Uybrida grandi- 


flora superbissima) have huge blooms 


sometimes seven inches across, with in- 
tensely-ruffled edges and handsome throats, 
heavily veined. 

Big Fringed Petunias (Hybrida grandi- 
flora fimbriata) although possessing much 
charm with their delicately-fringed blooms, 
are not so large as the Giant Ruffled, but 
their colors are especially beautiful. 

Balcony Petunias (Hybrida pendula) 
are very popular for hanging baskets and 
window boxes, or for planting among rock 
work, as their long, slender branches 
spread out, displaying the large, showy, 
smooth-edged blooms which completely 
cover the plants. 

Dwarf varieties are better adapted for 
borders or as pot plants on account of 
their dwarf compact growth. If desired 
for winter blooming, sow the seeds during 
July in shallow boxes filled with equal 
parts of rich fine loam and sand. 

Among the dwarf varieties we find 
many beauties. There is a new double- 
giant fringed Petunia, Victorious, which 
grows from ten to twelve inches high and 
produces a great assortment of large, 
bri‘liant, fully-double blooms. 

Martha unusually 
handsome Petunia, growing about nin 
inches high and forming a perfect ball. 
It is literally covered with large ruffled 
blooms often three inches in diameter, of 
a delicate pink with a dark-red veined 
center, deepening to violet in the throat. 

Rose Gem is a small bat very charming 
compact plant; attaining a height of 
about six inches, and completely covered 
with bright-rose blooms, nearly two inches 


across. 


Wash ington is an 


Erfurt Gaiety grows about one foot in 
height, displaying many de icately-fringed 
rose-and-white blooms; while Erfurt Lace 
Veil is a pure white, and lacy in appear- 
ance as its name implies. 

Two other very pretty varieties are 
Nana erecta, Tyrian Rose, a 1934 noveliy 
with blooms measuring two inches across, 
of a brilliant rose color; and Setting Sun, 
a charming little bushy plant about one 
foot high, covered with prettily-fringed 
rose flowers of medium size. 

Bluebird and Silver Blue are unexcelled 
for rock gardens and edging. Bluebird is 
a lovely deep blue, while Silver Blue is 
licht blue with a Both 
varieties are free-flowering, bushy plants, 
growing about ten or twelve inches tall. 

Dwarf California Giants are very low 
compact plants with large blooms of tiie 
finest substance and color combinations. 


silvery east. 


pOBrUNtA seeds are so tiny that a good 
method is to put them in the palm of 
the hand with a little sand; then take 
small pinches between thumb and _ fore- 
finger and seatter as thinly as possible, 
and gently press into the soil. This is all 
the covering they require. Water with a 
very fine spray, so as not to disturb the 
Place boxes in a coldframe, and 
do not allow the soil to beeome dry during 
germination. 

When the first true leaves have formed 
on these fragile little seedlings, prepare 
to transplant them into pots. Put pieces 
of broken crockery in the pots to insure 
good drainage; then fill them with good 
rich soil. Loosen the dirt around the 
seedlings so that by taking hold of the 

(Continued on page 645) 


seeds. 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

ZOROASTER 


“T am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 
“IT would not enter on my list 
of friends * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
—COWPER 





” 
a worm, 

































Madison Cooper, Editor 
Caicium, N. Y. 


The Meaning of Happiness 
te of my valued friends in the State of Michigan 


checked me up on a statement I made as a postscript 
io a letter, when I remarked that I despised the word 
‘*happiness’’ as applied to human activities. 

This friend says in a very gentle way, ‘‘ Don’t you think 
the word ‘happy’ has an-individual interpretation? Being 
useful makes most people happy. ‘Useful’ and ‘happy’ to 
me are more or less synonymous. ”’ 

Of course happiness has an individual interpretation! 
And of course being useful makes some people happy! 
And it is well! However, we might criticize the statement 
that being useful makes most people happy, and qualify it 
by saying that in years gone by being useful made most 
people happy. Being useful these days is about the last 
thing that most people think about. They are figuring out 
What they can do to avoid labor, rather than trying to 
make themselves useful. 

This simple-minded old Editor has made the statement, 
which he still sticks to, that if he were out of a job, he 
would take the best thing offered whether there was pay 
connected with it or not. Because I have been ‘‘ brought 
up that way ;’’ and because I have formed habits of action, 
and habits of doing something useful. 

But to return to the main point: The person who is 
happy in doing something useful is to be congratulated. 
Pick out ten or a dozen of the people that first come to your 
mind and see how many of them are interested in being 
useful and in improving their time. You may be surprised 
at the result. 

Too bad I am talking pessimism in connection with the 
word ‘‘happiness,’’ but I am just trying to make out why 
I despised the word ‘‘happiness’’ as applied to human 
activities. Happiness is a condition of the human race, 
which may be described variously, and the dictionary may 
not give just the definition that ‘‘individual interpreta- 
tion’’ gives to it. 

In any ease happiness should not be a eondition or a 
quality which can be regarded as self-satisfaction or self- 
complacency or selt-gratification or self-entertainment. If 
it has to do with one’s satistaction from being useful or 
with tasks well done or with keeping busy, then, and then 
only, happiness has a good place as a word. 

Whether we are happy or not, if we perform our tasks 
to the best of our natural ability and try and do for our- 
selves and for our fellows to the extent of our natural 
resources, that is the great object for which we are living: 
‘not for happiness for the individual,—a state of self- 
satisfaction or contentment,—but rather a happiness which 
has to do with a duty well performed. 
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The Cooper Plan 


Summary of Its Features 
oye more than four and one-half years, each month 


there has been discussed under the above _ head- 


ing, the scheme of living which for want of a_ better 
designation, has been called THe Cooper PLAN. There 


are no exact limitations, and The Plan is all-embracing 
in any attempt at living in rural sections, as compared 
with living in town or city. This involves a_ large 
number of details and situations; hence the necessity 
for elaboration of the simple principles which underlie 
Tue Cooper PLAN. There are a number of chief prin- 
ciples, however, which we can set down in the form 
of an outline; and after more than four years of con- 
sideration, it is timely that we should again summarize, 
as follows: 

Soil-Contact is the chief objective of THE COooPER 
PLAN, and Soil-Contact may be secured in many differ- 
ent ways;—from a mere residence in the country to 
the gaining of a complete livelihood from the soil. 

Income is important wherever one lives; and so those 
who adopt THE Cooper PLAN, should retain their town 
or city job, if they have one, and get started with 
Soil-Contact while still retaining their regular income. 

Country Living with its Soil-Contect gives an inde- 
pendent life and an economic security which cannot 
be had in any other way. Should town or city employ- 


ment fail, the. person with a country home, with a 
productive soil, may become self-sustaining with the 
exercise of reasonable frugality and industry. 


Simplicity in Living is an important phase of THE 
Cooper PLAN. Those who have read my writings, have 
from month to month sensed the value of simple 
living as the one great remedy for many human ills. 
Simple living does not mean absence of modern con- 
veniences, because many country locations are now sup- 
plied with all the things to be found in town or city. 
In the country the worthwhile things are always right 
at hand, as against the artificial, the frivolous, the 
useless, and the destructive elements predominating in 
town or city. 

Education of the right kind can be found only in con- 
tact with the soil. This is not as well understood as it 
should be, but those who adopt THe Cooper PLAN as a 
scheme of living, and who strive faithfully to get in step 
with rural environment, will appreciate the opportunity 
for The True Education which should be the true goal 
of every individual. 

A Country Home should be the one important aim of 
every family. The man who owns his own home and 
sufficient land to maintain himself is not merely inde- 
pendent; he is self-respecting; and he gains important 
spiritual values. Soil-Contact gives that peace of mind 
end steadiness of purpose necessary to the absorption of 
the spiritual qualities to which we should all aspire. 

To those who approve the principles above set forth, 
it is recommended that they should carefully peruse the 
past issues of THE FLOWER Grower for a further elabora- 
tion of Tire Cooper PLAN. This Plan is possible for every 
human being. Not all may adopt it at once, but all 
should at least understand its desirability. Those who 
cannot’ adopt THE Cooper PLAN for themselves, may be 
able to advise and help others to do so. 

Every family should have for its chief ambition, the 
possession of a rural home. The practical features of 
country living should be carefully studied, and a com- 
parison made with the conditions under which you have 
lived in the town or city. Too great a change, without 
first preparing the mind, may be destructive to the 
idealism of country living. 
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“Are We Placed on Earth for a Definite 


Purpose?” 


HE above question comes to me from a Missouri sub- 

scriber, who explains that the simple-minded phi- 
losophies of the Editor are read with interest and that an 
answer to the above question, if given, will be utilized by a 
group of parents who will discuss the subject covered by 
the above title. 

To say that this is a leading question is stating it very 
mildly. It is indeed the chief problem connected with 
human life on earth ;—there is hardly a person who does 
any worthwhile thinking on his or her own account, who 
does not wonder what it is all about, and why we are 
here. The answer must necessarily be a discussion of the 
outstanding facts of human life as we find them, and the 
answer must be mostly by inference. 


As it has not been given to those who have passed Hence 
to return and tell us what they are doing on the other 
side, we do not know for just what in the hereafter our 
work here is preparing us; but that our activities here are 
for a definite purpose, even though outside the under- 
standing of our intelligence, few may doubt. When we 
are prepared to know these things, the knowledge will be 
given to us and not before. 


This old Editor gauges the problems of life by his own 
experience. Ata rather advanced age and after a lifetime 
of perhaps the widest possible experience, a strong relig- 
ious faith has been built up. This enables him to assert 
that we are placed on earth fora DEFINITE PURPOSE. 
We are (or should be) in preparation for a better work in 
a life to come. Without faith in the future, life to many 
would be drab or perhaps hopeless. The road we travel is 
hard at times, and it may be that we are seemingly over- 
whelmed with the hardships and misfortunes which beset 
us. Without confidence in the future it would appear 
that our lives are hardly worth the effort. All these 
experiences are preparing us for advanced work, by giving 
us qualities which will enable us to cope with a more com- 
plete future life. Thus life has a purpose. 


We are placed on earth for a definite purpose. We are 
here to develop the natural endowments or qualities which 
are ours as human beings. Life is a school and we are 
placed here to learn certain lessons to prepare us for 
advanced work. The better we learn our lessons here and 
the more lessons we are able to master in a way which will 
help us as individuals and enable us to help our fellows, the 
more progress we are making and the better will be our 
future opportunities, 

In the letter which accompanied my reader’s question, 
was the thought that many people who live humble lives 
and perform their duties to their families and to the race, 
apparently accomplish little as gauged by our well-known 
social standards. The important thing in life is not the 
position in which we are placed, but rather how we improve 
our opportunities. I refer to a brief editorial in the last 
March issue, and quote as follows: 


““Tt counts not that you won or lost, 
But how you played the game.’’ 


Then at the bottom of this little editorial is another quo- 
tation; and both the one above and the following could 
well be memorized to advantage. The second is as follows: 

**Act well your part; there all the honor lies!’’ 

Inability to render great and recognized service to 
humanity, does not indicate lack of progress, nor that we 
have failed in our life work. It depends on whether we 
have learned our lessons as we journeyed through life. 

Then is it difficult, friends, for us to believe that the 
purpose of life on earth is to do our part well; whether, 
by earthly standards, we have failed or succeeded ? 
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Length of Stems and Weather Conditions 


HERE are two facts regarding plant growth which 
are not well understood by gardeners. 

First, why does a long-drawn-out cool and wet Spring 
produce long stems on flowers and a luxurious growth of 
plants generally ? 

Second, why does late planting usually produce short 
stems, inferior growth, and small flowers? 

The behavior of gladiolus bulbs planted at different 
times from April to July will partially answer both these 
questions. Early-planted bulbs have an opportunity to 
make good root growth before growth appears above 
ground, and before the flower spike starts. Late-planted 
bulbs will show root growth and top growth at practically 
the same time, and the result is an unbalanced plant with 
insufficient root system to feed the top growth. With an 
insufficient root system, necessarily the growth of the 
stem, foliage, and flower is much reduced in height, size, 
and strength. 

The question of moisture also applies. Rainfall is 
naturally less during the month of June than it is during 
the month of April, and so this has its influence. It need 
not be explained that plenty of moisture is necessary to 
healthful growth. 

The earlier-planted bulbs produce the longest stems and 
largest flowers; in the case of late-planted bulbs the 
growth is inferior and sometimes no flowers are produced. 

Speaking of the Gladiolus again, early-planted bulbs, 
making their root growth during cool weather, are in 
position, as the days lengthen and the ground warms, to 
make rapid top growth and produce the best blooming 
results. Although bulbs are planted over a long period, 
we always try to get as many in early as possible, where 
growth and production of bulbs is desired. It is, of course, 
for late bloom that a comparatively few bulbs are planted 
during the last of June and sometimes into July. 

In the above brief discussion nothing is said about 
fertilizer, but presumably the cultural conditions would 
be the same in all cases. It is only attempted to elucidate 
a principle, and the statements above are general and not 
qualified by minor details. 


Man, the Destroyer 


OTE what The Glad Philosopher says this month, 
in his wise Musings, about the ‘‘balance of Nature’’ 
and the fact that man destroys all types of wild life for 
his amusement under the guise of so-called sportsmanship. 
As the desire to kill has long since gone from the mind 
of this old Editor, he perhaps may be pardoned for sug- 
gesting that those who are younger should pause and 
think about what the killing of wild life means. Almost 
every person as he gets older, and providing he is keen 
in his sense of right and wrong, will see the folly of the 
deliberate shooting of animals and birds for sport. 


The important thing about this matter is the effect 
on the individual. The person who hunts and _ shoots 
beeause of the urge to kill, has not the refinement of the 
person who sees the folly of it; and besides, the actual 
killing leads to a hardening of the senses which is a most 
undesirable addition to the already rough and unpolished 
attributes of the human race. 


Just a little suggestion, friends, to urge that those who 
kill for sport, give thought to their brothers in Nature; 
and incidentally that they correct their thinking processes 
so they may function on a higher plane. 


“He who knows the most, he who knows what sweets and 
virtues are in the ground, the waters, the plants, the heavens, 
and how to come at these enchantments, is the rich and royal 
man.” RatpH Wa.Lpo EMERSON 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


AN—shall we call him the intruder? 

—last being to come into earthly 
existence by whatever process of evolu- 
tion we eall creation, assumes—and may 
we hope, rightly—to be the lord of all 
the earth, and in the exercise of his dom- 
inant will violates, without consideration, 
the rights of all other creatures, even to 
that of existence. 


And so, conscious of his superiority, 
man, more than any other animal, dis- 
turbs the so-called “balance of Nature.” 
Our predacious animals kill only enough 
to satisfy their immediate need for food. 
Wherever allowed, man lures to destrue- 
tion and shoots and traps every form of 
wild life that he can in some manner 
turn into pecuniary gain. Under the guise 
of so-called sportsmanship—what a mis- 
nomer—we ruthlessly exterminate our 
most beneficial types of wild life, unless 
the danger of extinetion is sensed in time 
to pass regulatory laws. Many of us now 
living have witnessed the passing of the 
Carrier Pigeon, and had not timely gov- 
ernmental restriction been imposed, the 
American Bison would certainly have be- 
come as extinct by this time as the Mam- 
moth and the Dodo. 

The toll of wild life taken each year to 
meet the demand for fur garments is 
enormous; and trapping, which has for 
ages been the occupation of many, con- 
tinues to be remunerative. However, the 
price paid for the skins that go to make 
up or trim garments for woman’s fashion- 
able wear should not be reckoned merely 
in’ dollars and cents, but as a recent 
writer in The New Statesman and Nation 
states, there shou!d also be considered in 
the set up of cost, “the hardships, risk 
and suffering incurred by traders and 
trappers, and the death throes through 
starvation, freezing, drowning and pois- 
oning of millions of animals.” 

As man, this self-admittedly-superior 
earthly ereation, increases his capacity 
for knowledge, he is in reality only in- 
ereasing his ability to realize and make 
use of and processes already 
perfected for mere adaptation. Gradually, 
as the human brain responds to the urge, 
Nature’s already perfected mysteries un- 
fold and are understood. We eall this 
unfolding, discovery. Man as an element 
in the Nature receives ad- 
vancement as he qualifies for it. 


agencies 


processes of 


In the light of past achievements, is it 
too much to believe that some day seienee 
will have unlocked the exact mathematical 
formula under which the gladiolus corm, 
planted in your garden, subject only to 
the environment of soil, water, air, and 
sunshine, can send up a shoot that de- 
velops into a spike of beautiful flowers; 
while another bulb planted alongside 
will bring forth a fragrant Narcissus, and 
still another having the identieal environ- 
ment, an onion! These mysteries, when 
understood, will reveal merely the op- 
erations of an intelligent ereator’s natural 
law. It is illogical to separate the belief 
in a progressive evolution from belief in 
a Supreme Plan. Haphazard chance has 
place in destruction, but none in erea- 
tion, where first, last, and always, is abso- 
lute order and flawless perfection. 

THE Guap PHILOSOPHER 
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The Witch Hazel 


“Last of their floral sisterhood, 
The hazel’s yellow blossoms shine.” 


HESE words by the poet Whittier 

suggest that the time of year in which 
to witness the charm east upon glades 
and woodlands by these attractive blos- 
soms is quite late; as, indeed, it is. In 
October and November, (as even the 
other later-flowering plants are fading), 
the bright-yellow blossoms of Hamamelis 
virginiana or common Witch Hazel reveal 
themselves; and, like the mellow sunshine 
of Indian Summer, have a way of linger- 
ing in the memory for long afterwards. 

This shrub is celebrated in folklore and 
pioneer literature. 

Growing from ten to fifteen feet high 
in northern districts, this species increases 
in size toward the South. Its slightly- 
fragrant flowers are almost sessile, on 
the rather crooked branches, grow in 
groups of three or four and are four- 
paited, the calyx consisting of four sepa!s 
(with two or three bracts at base) and 
the corolla of four strap-shaped petals 
alternating with them. The petals, while 
approximate!y an inch in length, are very 
narrow,—about a quarter of an inch 
wide. They are somewhat contorted and 
have inconspicuous longitudinal lines. 
Most of the flowers are pistillate. 

The leaves are varied, oval or inversely 
oval, with rounded to dentate margins. 
Their sides tend to be inequilateral; not 
to the degree common in the begonia 
family, but more like some of the upper 
leaves of the Burdocks, Articum lappa 
and Articum minus. Both leaves and bark 
have tonie astringent, and sedative prop- 
erties, while the extraet of Witch Hazel 
distilled from bark and twigs, has long 
been popular as a lotion. 

The common name reealls the fact that 
at one time the pursuit of witches occu- 
pied the thoughts of serious minds; and 
that a forked branch of Witch Hazel was 
regarded as a useful means of finding 
some of those elusive ereatures. In mod- 
ern times it has been used to indicate a 
suitable place for the drilling of wells, 
for locating mineral deposits, and some- 
times for the recovering of lost bodies of 
the human species. The twig when held 
in the hands of the diviner (or dowser 
as he is called) begins to dip down when 
the spot is approached which so often 
proves to be the right one.* 

Such feats of course have been the 
subject of much discussion and_ study. 
They have been explained in various ways 
which includes the theory that such phe- 
nomena are the result of reflex actions 
exicted by outside stimuli upon the dow- 
ser’s mind; that as his power lies beneath 
the level of conscious perception, it is in 
the nature of the “homing instinct” of 
certain birds and animals, and that there- 
fore the twig acts as an index of some 
disturbance within him which otherwise 
he could not interpret. 

It is during the time of flowering that 
the seeds (from the previous year) reach 
their maturity and are discharged. They 
are shiny, dark-brown, approximately a 
quarter of an inch long; taper toward 
the ends and are contained within two- 
eelled, nut-like capsules, whieh, when 
bursting, often hurl them twenty or 


twenty-five fect,—a distance sufficient to 
permit of new growth progressing in its 
peculiar straggly way without the dis- 
advantage of too much overcrowding. 


E. J. Catriey, (OnrT.) 


*It should be pointed out in connection 
with the so-called “water divining’ by means 
of the witch hazel forked stick, or other 
device, that the effectiveness of this is no 
longer in doubt. It has been demonstrated 
over and over again that certain people have 
a faculty of finding water in this way. The 
plan has been applied scientifically to mechan- 
ical divining-rods used for locating minerals in 
the earth. 


The “water-witcher,”’ as he is sometimes 
called, no longer necessarily uses the witch 


hazel, but can use any sort of a forked stick 
of the right proportion. Indeed metal divining 
rods have been used successfully. 

It may interest readers to know 
Editor has had in hand for some months, 
several articles and letters which could be 
made into articles, giving authoritative evi- 
dence on the reliability of the divining-rod when 
properly utilized. Thus seience is again accept- 
ing one of those mystical phenomena which 
have been sneered at in years past. 


—(EpITor) 


A Plea for More Godetias 


T is a wonder to me that the Godetias 

are so seldom seen. Last year a friend 
sowed a package of the double ones in her 
seed-bed, in a protected place. The seeds 
germinated freely, and there were plenty 
for her garden and mine. The plants 
were then about three and four inches tall, 
and were so thick and close together they 
had to be fairly torn apart, but they did 
not seem to care; although I did shade 
them and sprinkle the paper I put over 
them during the day, removing the papers 
at night in order that the dew might fall 
on them. 

Every plant lived and about August 
first all were in full bloom, attracting 
more attention than any other annual in 
the garden. Of course people knew they 
were not azaleas, but asked: “What are 
those flowers that look like azaleas? Did 
you raise them from seed?” All agreed 
they were the loveliest new annuals they 
had seen, but perhaps these ought not 
to be called new as they have been listed 
many years. 

Catalogs often advise they be planted in 
partial shade, so some were; but as I had 
more and no shady place for them, they 
were set in full sun. Then for an experi- 
ment a half dozen were given a pocket in 
the rock garden, and they seemed per- 
fectly at home in every place. Best of 
all, the first frost did not blacken them, 
but they kept on blooming for a month 
more, 


that the 


Morurer Bes, (Vt.) 


Winter Bouquets 


\ 7K use the orange-red Bittersweet and 
“Peter’s Pennies” 


or Lunaria, for 
Winter Bouquets, for we like the silvery 
dises. They are beautiful in a dark vase, 
alone or with Bittersweet or red Chinese 
Lanterns. Lunaria is easily grown from 
seed, blossoming the second year; but 
you need to tuck in seeds every year, for 
these are biennials. 
Another unique table decoration which 
I saw last Winter, was made by dipping 
a few tips of syringa branches into starch; 
then into soap flakes. The vases were set 
on round glass plates with silver-ecolored 
paper beneath, and were very pretty. 


Mrs. Watton Green, (Vt.) 
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If you have not given any particular 
thought to Trees and to Birds, you will 
find yourself thinking about them after 
you read the introductory portion in 
which Edward Bok pays such wonderful 
tribute to his father and mother. 

In this introduction he tells of a lit- 
tle island which is just off the coast of 
England. It was bleak and barren and 
unattractive in every way, but his father 
was sent there as a representative of the 
Dutch government to act as governor. 

The first thing he did was to plant 
Trees;—and more Trees. Every year he 
planted something like a hundred Trees. 
As the Trees grew, the Birds ecame,—those 
that were lost on the ocean,—those that 
were driven from the course of their 
flight by the storms; and finding the 
ik? eee, irees on this onee-barren island, built 

Ry, their nests and reared their young. The 
air was soon filled with their songs, and 
the island became a beautiful place. 

It was from this island that the boy, 
Edward Bok, went out to the world, ear- 
rying with him a vision of. Trees and 
3irds. He had learned to love the sound 
of the birds’ singing, love the sight of 
their flight through the air, and he 
wanted to protect them. He carried this 
thought with him until he became rich 
and could carry out his dreams; then he 
built a Bird Sanctuary in Florida where 
the Birds might build their nests and rear 
their young in safety, and sing their 
songs, confident that no harm would 
befall them. 

Every gardener should be interested 
in this vision of Edward Bok,—should 
be concerned with protecting the Birds,— 
should make his own garden a sanctuary 
in a small way for the Birds in his 
Vicinity. 











ERHAPS you have not given the 

Birds much thought. Perhaps you 
haven’t stopped to listen to a Mocking 
Bird singing in the night to his mate, or 
to the trill of a Lark in the morning. 
Perhaps you haven’t heard the gay notes 
of a Red Bird on the tip-top of a Tree, 
or answered a Bob White’s whistle. You 
may never have watched a flock of Wild 
Canaries, like fluttering yellow butterflies, 
or a Humming Bird as it flitted from 
flower to flower. 

If you haven’t known the pleasure of 
listening to Birds, and seeing them, you 
should begin taking time now, because 
you have been missing an important some- 
thing. If there are only a few in your 
garden, you should be trying to persuade 
others to come in, for they are as much 
a part of it as the flowers which you 
grow. 





There are many ways in which to at- 
tract Birds, and of course the most simple 
way for the gardener is to plant shrubs 
which produce berries and fruits which 
they will like to eat. They like elder- 
berries, black-berries, raspberries, grapes, 
Bird Bath in a Setting of Flowers, Shrubs, and Trees (Continued on page 651) 


F you have never read The Ameri- e e 
canization of Edward Bok, you have if S In t e ar en 
missed one of the most interesting 


non-fiction books to be found on the 


library shelves. By DONNA ASHWORTH, (Missouri) 
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The Rattan Palm from which rattan porch furniture 


is made. 


A relative of our Potted Porch Palms 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


“To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 


BLOSSOM that is three feet long 

and with seven-foot stems, sounds 

like a real “whopper,” doesn’t it? 
Yet the sacred lily of India—amorpho- 
phallus rivieri—is that kind of a plant; 
and believe it or not, it will bloom in the 
Winter without benefit of water or even 
soil! In appearance it resembles a giant 
calla, sometimes attaining a height of 90 
inches in only a few weeks. The color 
of the flower is red, and like the amaryllis, 
the foliage appears after the plant has 
finished blooming. When it commences to 
throw out its foliage, it looks not unlike a 
ind of palm and makes quite an at- 
tractive plant. The bulbs must be four 
years old to bloom, and while the cost 
of bulbs has heretofore been too high for 
the average gardener to buy, they have 
now been reduced. At first their cost was 
ten dollars a bulb. 


Speaking of lilies, of which people 
never seem to tire, it is said that Cleo- 
patra and her pals kept their “school-girl 
complexion” with a lotion made from 
water lilies; and ’tis also said that some- 
where in Connecticut State, there is a 
four-acre farm devoted to the culture of 
water lilies which are used to make beauti- 
fying lotions and also perfumes. 


“Tiger-beard-grass” is what the Chinese 


call the “sedge.” It is used for making 
lampwicks for one thing, by peeling the 
stalks and using the central white pith. 
This is also sometimes used to keep fis- 
tulous sores open, so they may heal from 
the bottom. It is said to have many med- 


62% 


—SHAKESPEARE 


icinal properties. There are different 
varieties, 

There is one variety of sedge indigen- 
ous to Southern Europe which is culti- 
vated in other countries, including our 
own. It is known as chufa, and pigs are 
said to be extremely fond of the tubers, 
just as they are fond of the arum or ealla 
lily in South Africa, where it grows like 
a weed. The chufa plant produces an in- 
teresting fruit, sometimes called “ground 
almonds,” which have quite a pleasant 
taste not unlike true almonds or even 
cocoanut. The flesh of the fruit is white 
and covered by a thin brown husk, and 
grows low to the ground. If planted at 
about the same time as potatoes, it will be 
ready for harvest at about the same time 
also. From a single hull it is claimed one 
often digs as many as 300 nuts. 


“The most helpful and sacred work which 
can at present be done for humanity, is to 
teach people not ‘how to better themselves, 
but how to ‘satisfy themselves” . . . We 
shall find that the love of Nature, where- 
ever it has existed, has been a faithful and 
sacred element of feeling. . Nature- 
worship will be found to bring with it such 
a sense of the presence and power of a 
Great Spirit, as no mere reasoning can 
either induce or controvert; . . it be- 
comes the channel of certain sacred truths, 
which by no other means can be converted.” 

—JouN RUSKIN 


Frequently we have enthused over 
the beneficent qualities of cinnamon; 
how it helps colds, influenza, ete.,—the 
powder sprinkled in poultices acting as a 





healing antiseptic in bad sores and so on. 
It now appears that the bacillus of ty- 
phoid fever can be killed in 45 minutes in 
an air impregnated with the vapors of 
cinnamon oil and valerian. In 12 hours 
the bacillus of tuberculosis was destroyed 
by oil of lavender or eucalyptus. Make 
a habit of burning these fragrant oils or 
barks to purify and fumigate your rooms 
that too often do not get sufficient air in 
Winter. 


It is not at all difficult to make, your 
own wonderful ointments and salves, your 
medicinal teas, lotions, and so on. If you 
will only look over your old copies of THE 
FLOWER GROWER for the last ten years 
since this department has been running, 
you will find dozens of invaluable hints 
to aid you; for this page has reaily been 
devoted to the gospel of “the wonders of 
Nature.” Chemists of old brewed and 
stewed their remedies. Today we have 
perhaps more efficient methods, but do 
we get better results? 

Frequently your large ferns send out 
long rope-like runners which you prob- 
ably cut off; or else, as some do, stick 


them back again into the ground to 
sprout. In just the same way does the 


species of palm which produces rattan,— 
the rattan of your wicker chairs, rattan 
tables, and other rattan articles—send out 
long rope-like runners. Singapore is 
probably the greatest shipping place for 
rattan, most of which is sent up to Hong- 
kong where it is made up into all sorts of 
furniture and other articles. Many of 
our very choice and popular houseplants 
are giants in their “home town,” or lands. 
For instance, the rubber plant is a fav- 
orite plant with us; and around Singa- 
pore, and in all parts of the Federated 
Malay States, it grows into great trees 
which are milked in much the same way 
we do our maple trees ;—the result,—your 
rubber tires and other rubber things. 


Dogwood (cornus florida) is a good 
substitute for quinine, without the some- 
times bad after-effect of that drug. 


It is said the blood passes in and out 
of the heart once in every minute. If the 
blood is impure, imagine it carrying that 
poison blood in and out of the heart every 
sixty seconds. Do you wonder how many 
die daily ot heart trouble? A combina- 
tion of the following herbs it is claimed 
will effectually remove all impurities from 
the blood: Wood betony, burdock, yellow 
dock, bittersweet, bayberry bark, and 
water. 


Chilblains are prevalent as soon as it 
grows cold. Nothing better than burdock 
ointment. Also to take inwardly to re- 
store vitality, as chilblains are sometimes 
caused by impaired vitality, utilize some 
of the herbs so often mentioned .on this 
page. A good spray for the nose, ear, 
mouth, or throat is an infusion of blood- 
root, golden-seal, and water. 


The late Dr. Wm. Campbell Posey was 
a leading American eye specialist, and for 
twenty-five years worked ceaselessly to 
prevent needless blindness. He insisted 
that one-half of all blindness today is 
preventable. 


Salvia verbenaca or clary, is recom- 
mended as a strengthening wash for weak 
(Continued on page 645) 
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The Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger). 
From a photograph made in December 


Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


NE leaf remains on the calendar of 
1936. When its thirty-one days 
are marked off, another year will 

take its place in the annals of history. 
But we should not feel sad about the 
passing of the old year. Instead we 
should think of it as leading to a new 
beginning. 


It is pleasant to think of December as 
the month when Nature completes her 
task of tucking in her charges for their 
winter sleep; which is in a measure true, 
although many of her subjects are very 
light sleepers, we discover, if we are 
visited by a warm day or two in Mid- 
winter. Warm winter days are veritable 
eye-openers for certain plants. 


In late Summer and Fall, many species 
of plant life make great progress in the 
way of preparing for next year’s ae- 
tivities. We may not be aware of that 
until the fact is borne to us by the leafless 
trees and shrubs, and by the death of 
other green plant life. 

Buds of the spice bush even now show 
a tinge of warm gold, and when a few 
mild days come, off and on through the 
Winter, there is a noticeable enlargement 
of the buds. 


Another interesting bush in December 
is the hazel, growing wild along neglected 
fenees. Next Fall we will be interested 
in gathering the tasty nuts it bears, and 
even now a few nuts may be clinging to 
the leafless twigs. But its interest at this 
time is the eatkins dangling from the 
branches. The catkins formed during the 
late Summer will hang all through the 
Winter, but the first mild days of March 
will enlarge them into lovely loose tassels, 
from which will fall a shower of pollen. 
If we wish to hasten Nature’s process, on 
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a small seale, a few twigs of hazel taken 
into the house and placed in water, will 
bring about the enlargement in but a 
few days. At that point of development 
the hazel has another interest, and that 
is the tiniest, fringed lavender blossoms 
at the ends of the twigs, but so small are 
they that we must look closely to see 
them. 


The pestiferous chickweed, which never- 
theless has a pretty little starry flower, 
slumbers lightly through the Winter. <Al- 
most on the minute that the ground thaws 
in Midwinter, the chickweed lifts up its 
head and begins blossoming. It matters 
not if snow and ice descend again; it 
simply awaits the opportunity of another 
mild spell to continue its mission in life. 
That is the reason it is such a nuisanee, 
especially to the gardener, as its long- 
blossoming period allows it to produee 
quantities of seeds to carry on its ques- 
tionable line. 


Sheltered nooks in December may sur- 
prise us with a dandelion blossom, which 
when found at this time of year is greeted 
with enthusiasm by nature lovers. An- 
other sheltered spot may produce a frag- 
ment of aster bloom or other posy we 
least expect to see. Whatever we find in 
the way of floral offerings in December, 
is almost like the working of a miracle; 
vet we are almost certain to find at least 
one such little token if we seareh for it. 


The subjects from plant life most ap- 
propriate for December discussion are 
holly, mistletoe, poinsettia, and the 
“Christmas Tree.” Holly and mistletoe 
grow in various parts of the country, but 
at Christmas time they suddenly appear 
everywhere on the market. The use of 
holly and mistletoe as a festive decoration 





goes back, it is said, to our pagan an- 
eestors, who observed a midwinter feast 
in late December at the turning back of 
the sun from his southern journey. So it 
was only natural that at the beginning of 
the Christian era the use of those sym- 
bols was carried on in the observance of 
Christmas. 


The use of the poinsettia as a Christ- 
mas plant is of modern origin. The plant 
came originally from Mexico, and it is 
now cultivated as hedges in certain parts 
of this country where the climate is warm 
the year around. In florist shops the 
country over, we may find the potted 
poinsettia at Christmas time. 


The evergreen tree as a Christmas sym- 
bol is loved best of all. While many of 
these trees are native growths and taken 
from forests, each year more and more 
of these trees are planted especially for 
the Christmas market. A great many 
people now buy their Christmas trees, 
roots and all, to be reset in their door- 
vards after they have served their mis- 
sion as a Christmas tree. 


December 21st this year marks the 
shortest day, which is an event hailed by 
many of us with great rejoicing. Soon 
thereafter we will notice an increase of 
daylight at the end of the day. 


Birds of December are especially inter- 
esting, because the winter residents are 
becoming well established, and we shall be 
well acquainted with them if we have 
faithfully kept food before them. Suet, 
(fastened well up out of the reach of 
sats), cracked corn, wheat, nut meats, 
and cracked nuts and erumbs furnish the 
much-needed heat energy to keep our 
birds alive during extreme cold weather. 
However, we must feed them in mild 
winter weather also, to gain their confi- 
dence and convince them we really are 
their triends, 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


COLORFUL nature picture: On a 

warm October day, outstretehed on 
Old Mother Earth, I looked up through 
the trees. At this unusual angle, I no- 
ticed the autumn colors held new beauties. 
The vari-colored leaves next to an azure 
background of the sky, were marvelously 
brilliant. The oak leaves seemed redder; 
the maples yellower; the tips of pines 
and hemlocks greener, Then flying next 
the bright-blue sky were three picturesque 
coal-black crows. In this reclining posi- 
tion I saw webs of the balloon spider 
floating higher than usual; the webs were 
tangled and swinging from the tree-tops. 
A dragon-fly of iridescent colors rested 
on an evergreen tree in which juncoes and 
chickadees twittered. 


To catch the Wild Duck the Indian 
disguised himself as a clump of weeds. 
It was an old custom to cover the head 
with weeds, strip, and wade through the 
water after ducks. When about five feet 
from the bird the Indian would sink be- 
neath the water, come up under the bird, 
and grasp it by the legs. Try it out for 
yourself, 


The Crocus has been used for 4,000 
years as a source of saffron, as spice, dye, 
medicine, and perfume. 
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December Activities in Southern Gardens 


HILE the season for permanent 

plantings begins in December 

and extends until May, there 

are many of the deciduous shrubs 
and trees, the broad-leaved evergreens, and 
the conifers which should be planted at 
once. Roses planted now will be ready 
to bloom in the Spring. Trees set at 
this time will stand the summer heat of 
the next year much better than if planted 
later. 


For street trees and shade on the home 
grounds, the oaks come first. Quercus 
palustris, the pin oak, makes a_beauti- 
ful pyramidal tree, of quick growth. The 
brown leaves persist all Winter and are 
unsightly. The willow oak, quercus phel- 
los, is hard to secure but most desirable 
from the fact that all of the leaves fall 
quickly and usually within one week. 
The broad-leaved quercus Castanea, the 
chestnut oak, is one of the most beauti- 


ful of southern trees. The autumn foli- 
age of both the red and. searlet oaks, 
rubra and coccinea, make them worth 


while. The water oak is the quickest to 
grow and the oak most planted, but the 
wood decays quickly and is_ easily 
broken. It is not good for street trees. 





The maples and syeamores are desir- 
able where shade is wanted at once. This 
is also true of the melia umbraculiformis, 
the umbrella china trees, but these three 
spread rapidly and are hard to get rid 
of after they are once established. 


Hackberries, elms, and poplars, with 
mulberries, spread their root systems into 
the sewer pipes and make constant work 
and infinite expense to property owners 
and municipalities. 


The ginkgo biloba, the maidenhair 
tree, used so freely in the temple courts 
of China, is one of the best of the shade 
trees. Pyramidal in form, with delicate 
foliage and being free from disease, for 
shade both in the home grounds and on 
the parkways it is unexeelled. 





The shrub, acer palmatum § atropur- 
pureum, the Japanese scarlet maple, is 
not often seen in the Sontheast; but it 
grows well, and if planted in sun, will 
show its bright foliage through all the 
weeks of Spring and early Summer, and 
then again in Fall. Midsummer heat 
bleaches the leaves to a light green, but 
even so the tree is worth while. 


Most of the deciduous shrubs which 
bloom in Spring will grow well if planted 
now. The loniceras, fragrantissima and 
belgica; the white and pink bush honey- 
suckles; the early-flowered jasminum 
nudiflorum; and the later jasminum pri- 
mulinum; the spiraeas, prunifolia, thun- 
bergii, vanhouttei, and reevesiana; for- 
sythias viridissima and spectabilis; should 
be planted early. Philadelphus coron- 
arius and Virginal, cydonias of all colors, 
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By JULIA LESTER DILLON, (S. C.) 


(the japonica is best), with exochorda, 
deutzias, and eytisus scoparius, the Scotch 


broom, will repay December planting 
with early bloom. 
The most important work of the 


month is planting the roses. Make your 
rose beds, plan your garden, select your 
varieties to begin with, or to fill in, and 
order the plants immediately. If possible 
secure own-root roses for southern plant- 


ings. 


Edge the beds with the true dwarf box- 
wood, buxus sempervirens suffruticosa, 
and plant this also before the severe cold 
of Winter comes. 


For clear, rich colors and never-failing 
blooms, use polyanthas in groups of fives 
or tens. They make delightful masses of 
color on the edges of the formal rose 
beds, or in the shrubbery borders. George 
Elger is the best yellow. Of the pinks, 
Ellen Poulsen is soft and dainty; La- 
fayette and La Marne are deeper in color, 
with large elusters of blooms. Jdeal and 
Edith Cavell make deep-red notes; Marie 
Pavie is a good flesh-pink; Katharina 
Zeimet a dependable white; and Anchen 
Muller, the most constant and _ prolific 
bloomer on the list, is clear rose. In 
some sections this is reported to be sub- 
ject to mildew, but not in the South. 

Else Poulsen and Kirsten Poulsen are 
single but good light rose and carmine, of 
fine form. Golden Salmon is unique in 
color, almost flame, and hard to recon- 
cile with the pink-and-red = groups. 
Planted with greens, and with the grey 
of artemisia lactifolia, it is very effective. 





December activities are in most homes 
centered about the idea of observing 
Christmas in a way which is in keeping 
with the circumstances and the position 
of the home. 


Gardening is at a standstill in Decem- 
ber in northern sections, and at least par- 
tially so in the southern seetions of our 
country; but it is possible to think gar- 
dening during December and to think in 
terms of how we can help our friends to 
think gardening, and do gardening when 
the time comes when garden activities 
actually commence. 


Can we not, therefore, plan some way 
to please our friends with a gift remind- 
ing of the garden, and one which will be 
useful for a considerable time? <A sub- 
scription to a garden magazine is an ex- 
cellent example of a timely gift and a 
friendly gesture, reminding your friend 
of your thoughtfulness twelve times per 
vear; and conveying, by means of a 
wholesome magazine, a garden atmos- 
phere even during the frosts of Winter. 

—(Enpiror) 





Salmon Spray grows taller and makes 
a good hedge of soft beautiful color. 
Plant polyanthas for a mass of clear color 
and free bloom. 





Of the hardy climbers Paul’s Scarlet, 
Dr. Van Fleet, Silver Moon, Mary Wail- 
lace, Emily Gray, Chaplin’s Pink Climber, 
Jacotte, Kitty Kininmonth, Marian Mani- 
fold, Countess of Stradbroke, and Madame 
Gregoire Staechelin, never fail. 


The white-and-yellow banksias and 
white-and-pink cherokees are indicated in 
the lower sections. The old tea rose 
Devoniensis, the Seven Sisters, Lamarque, 
William Allen Richardson, with the white- 
and-pink Maman Cochet, ean be ineluded 
in the list of “hard-luck” roses. 





For absolute reliability choose Souvenir 
de la Malmaison, the Bengal roses, 
Old Blush, Louis Philippe, and the larger 
richer Gruss an Teplitz, the Damask 
roses, red and white, and the rare York 
and Lancaster, as well as all of the teas. 


For specimens plant the delicate pink 
Duchesse de Brabant; and for hedges, 
the flesh-pink Mme. Lambard, with the 
white Bride and the rose-pink Brides- 
maid, 


Of the hybrid teas E. G. Hill and 
Charles K. Douglas are outstanding reds. 
Betty Uprichard is beautiful in color and 
form, and literally ever-blooming. Briar- 
cliff is better than Columbia, and Madame 
Butterfly satisfactory im every” way. 
Sunburst and Lady Hillingdon are de- 
pendable yellows. Herbert Hoover and 
Talisman have bloomed through this long 
hot Summer. The Radiance group grows 
anywhere. Lady Alice Stanley and Lady 
Ashtown are old but reliable. 


Frau Karl Druschki grows too large 
for the formal rose garden, but blooms 
through Summer as well as in Spring and 
Fall. Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria is an- 
other reliable white rose. 


Plant the cedars now. Cedrus deodara, 
eedrus atlantica; the incense cedar, libo- 
eedrus decurrens; the Chinese fir, ecun- 
ninghamia lanecelolata; these will all grow 
into large trees and should be planted 
arly. 


Cupressus sempervirens, the Italian 
cypress, with the e. semp. Royalii, need 
an early start. The soft grey-green of 
cupressus arizonica makes it one of the 
loveliest of the coniferous group. Use it 
freely. 


For Christmas berries both in the gar- 
den and in the home, plant the heavenly 
bamboo, nandina domestica. The leaves 
make fine wreaths, and the berries which 
persist a!l Winter make it a striking 
plant. 
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Timely Suggestions for December 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON, (N. J.) 


Ileap on more wood, the wind is chill, 
But let it whistle as it will 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still! - 


ECEMBER is a erowded month 
for everyone because of the busy, 
zestful holidays. Though we ali 
love these rushed, happy weeks, they offer 
us very few hours of leisure. Perhaps it is 


just as well then, that the garden de- 
mands less attention as Winter sets in. 


‘Though out-of-door tasks grow less exact- 
ing as Christmas approaches, there are 
a number of December chores and pleas- 
ures closely allied to gardening. 


Early in the month, for instance, when 
all the leaves are down, it is often pos- 
sible to discover the winter nests of the 
tent caterpillar in the branches of wild 
cherry and neglected apple trees. They 
may be effectively removed with a stiif 
wire brush. Be careful, however, not to 
scrape away the bark if the tree is of 
any value for this may let in the frost 
and cause winter injury. 

Alpine seeds must freeze thoroughly 
before they will germinate, so if you have 
a rock garden and wish to raise plants 
for it from seed, it is good practice to 
sow them carefully in a prepared seed-bed 
carly in December, where they will soon 
be covered by a blanket of snow and well 
frozen, ready to come up sturdily next 
Spring. 


Rhubarb plants, dug up from the gar- 
den and planted in boxes or baskets in 
the cellar during December, wi!l soon 
produce a forced crop of young, luscious 
stalks. The clumps must of course be kept 
moist during their sojourn in the cellar. 


Endive (chicory) roots may be pur- 
chased from a_ reliable nursery and 
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planted early in the month in a deep box 
in the cellar, with their tops four or five 
inches below the surface. |Peatmoss, or 
mixed peatmoss and sandy garden loam, is 
used for the soil mixture. Keep dark and 
well watered and you will have succulent, 
blanched heads of French endive for your 
Christmas salad.. The  tightly-headed 
sprouts are cut when they reach the sur- 
face of the soil, a sharp knife being 
slipped down to slit the head just above 
the root, underground. It is convenient 
therefore to grow these roots in clean 
sterile peatmoss, which does not soil the 
hands. I grow my own endive rocts in 
the summer garden and plant them in the 
cellar in boxes in November, watering the 
boxes in rotation, so that I have a supply 
of this delicious salad all through the cold 
weather. Home-grown, the flavor is much 
more pungent and appetizing than is that 








Eprror’s Note:—Very timely, sensible, 
and practical is Mrs. Grayson’s suggestion to 
save the wood ashes from the open fireplace. 
The old Editor will go further than this 
and urge greater use of the open fire- 
place. With the various improvements 
which have been made in open fireplaces, 
they are much more efficient in the burning 
of the fuel, and no less cheerful and valu- 
able for ventilating purposes. A home in 
the North without an open fireplace and a 
acood fire during Winter is, as this Editor 
finds it, not equipped with all the elements 
of the real home. Once enjoyed, the open 
fireplace and the crackling fire of wood will 
never be willingly given up. 





of the imported heads, which are of 
course cut, packed, and shipped from 
abroad. 

Christmas greens made at home are so 
much more personal and making them is 
one of the holiday pleasures. As conser- 
vation laws become more strict we are 
learning to refuse to purchase the holly 
which is so rapidly disappearing from 
cur forests, and instead, to make our own 
wreaths and garlands of material which 
is not under the ban. Nor is it necessary 
to take from the woods the plant material 
and tree branches which are the property 
of others, in order to have these holiday 
greens. Many nurseries now supply boxes 
of evergreen material, berries, ete., at a 
moderate price, for those who enjoy 
creating their own Christmas cheer. These 
berries, branches, shrubs, and vines, w_n- 
ter-pruned from the nursery stock, repre- 
sent material of which the purchaser may 
make use without fear that it has been 
stripped ruthlessly from some surviving 
strip of native forest. Evergreen shrubs 
and trees in the home garden are often 
improved in appearance by careful win- 
ter pruning, and the eut branches can be 
added to the store of Christmas greens, 

When purchasing a Christmas tree, 
look over the living trees in tubs offered 
for this purpose. If you find a sturdy- 
looking specimen which has been actually 
grown in the tub, (not dug up and 
“planted” therein for holiday sale), it 
w_ll prove a really good investment. After 
use as a Christmas tree it will make an 
addition to the evergreen shrubbery in the 
rarden. The tree can be planted in its 
permanent location after the holidays if 
a hole has been prepared for it before 
hard freezing. Remove the tree from the 
tub without disturbing the ball of earth 
about the roots, and plant it firmly in the 
prepared hole, filling in the open spaces 
with good garden loam. The surface 
shou'd be heavily mulched with manure 
or hardwood leaf-compost after panting. 

Flower lovers are apt both to give and 
to receive planis for Christmas gifts. 
Those who have greenhouses may find it 
practical to raise their own Jerusalem 
cherries, poinsettias, begonias, ete., for 
gifts; but if it is necessary to purchase 
these, select plants with strong, healthy, 
and deeply-colored foliage. Vigorous buds 
are preferable to fully-opened blossoms, 
as budded specimens insure a_ longer 
period of bloom. If you are giving the 
plant to someone who does not know how 
to humor temperamental growing things, 
a note attached to the gift will be ap- 
preciated. A Jerusalem cherry may bear 
the motto: “Place in sunny windowsill at 
about 50 degrees. Keep well watered ;” 
while a poinsettia can be marked: “Keep 
in a sunny window in a room kept at 
about 70 degrees. Let soil in pot dry on 
surface between waterings;” for a eyela- 
men: “Place in part shade at tempera- 


ture of about 50 degrees. Water well 
without wetting leaves or corn. Do not 


permit water to stand in saucer under 
pot.” 

If vou receive plants with the habits 
of which you are unfamiliar, take time to 
find out their likes and dislikes. If you 
treat them accordingly, you will still be 
enjoying their beauty weeks and months 


(Continued on page 651) 
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Rock Garden Plants of Special Merit 


By DORIS LOUNSBERRY, (IIl.) 


OCK Gardens, really good ones,— 

that are well made and developed 

so that they form an integral part 
of the garden. pieture—are with us to 
stay. But many of the plants we set 
out a few years ago are gad-abouts. 
They filled the space allotted them, then 
set out to aequire all the adjoining terri- 
tory. Sinee then we have had to weed 
them out ruthlessly, and have set our- 
selves to find plants that are not so 
aggressive, and to replace them with 
others attractive and new. 

In selecting my new plants I want 
them to meet certain requirements. They 
must not spread too rapidly or greedily ; 
foliage must be neat and attractive, most 
or all of the season. They must show 
a good degree of hardiness. Low-grow- 
ing, foliage that covers the 
eround suits best. In addition to these 
requirements, which are really the founda- 
tion or background, are blooms of more 
than usual merit. 

With these things in mind T have 
selected, and recommend, some favorites 
that have proved themselves in my gar- 
den. I them along, knowing you 
will enjoy them, for they are outstand- 
ing. Beautiful they are in their own 
right, but growing among the rocks they 
make pictures of untorgettable loveliness. 


compact 


pass 


Anchusa myosotidiflora is a real rock 
garden treasure. The well-shaped bushy 
plants reach a height of about ten inches. 
The leaves are deep green, heart-shaped, 
and erepy-surfaced. Beginning in April 
and continuing into June great num- 
bers of forget-me-not-like flowers of deep, 
rich, velvety blue make each plant “a 
thing of beauty and a joy” every time 
we come within sight of it. Forget-me- 
nots have a strong competitor since I 
have tried Anchusa myosotidiflora. In 
my garden it has a place near the base 
of the rock slope but gets good drainage. 
It is quite happy in partial shade, but 
growers say it also does well in sun. It 
is tidy and stays in its own place. It 
never fails to elicit admiration. 

Anemone pulsatilla, or Pasque Flower, 
harbinger of Spring. The dainty 
fern-like foliage is only a few inches 
high when the fat flower buds open and 
we behold the lovely six-petaled flowers 
with an abundance of golden-yellow sta- 
mens. The flowers are four inches across 
and they last a long time. Only. about 
four to six inches high when beginning 
to bloom in early April, it increases in 
height until it nine to twelve 
inches. The woolly appearance of foli- 
stems, and flower buds is very 
pretty. Give Anemone pulsatilla a place 
where it can have good drainage and full 
sun. Its lilae is violet-blue; alba is 
white; and rubra is red-purple. 
garganica. The Campa- 
nulas have long been favorites in my 
rock garden, but Campanula garganiea 
is worthy of special mention. Like others 
of the family, it is well behaved. 
what trailing in habit, it covers the 


Is a 


reaches 


age, 


Campanula 


Some- 
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ground nicely, but does not spread. The 
tutts of clean dark-green foilage are four 
inches high. In June masses of dainty, 
light-blue star-shaped flowers cover the 
plants. The effect is lovely beyond de- 
scription. It also has the necessary 
qualification of hardiness, asking only 
for average soil and good drainage. 
Once you make its acquaintance, this is 
one Campanula you will be sure to have 
in your garden. Nurserymen offer so 
many Campanulas we hardly know what 
to order, but be sure to inelude gar- 
ganica, It has no superior, especially 
among the low growers. 

Dianthus neglectus. This dainty alpine 
is sometimes called Glacier Pink. This 
is a splendid new species for the rock 
garden. It is hardy and as easy to grow 
as the more familiar ones. The dark- 
green, grass-like foliage is seareely three 
inches high, and grows in compact tufts. 
Stiff, wiry stems six to eight inches high, 
carry deep fringed single flowers that 
are one to one and a half inches across. 
They are a lively rose-pink; the color 


is better than any other variety of 
Dianthus. It will grow well in either 
sun or partial shade. When it blooms 


in June you will invite all your friends 
to see it. It is new and still rather rare, 
but the special effort to find where it 
can be purchased will be well repaid. 

Pentstemon humilus. Most of the 
Pentstemons are tall and not suited to 
the rock garden, but Pentstemon humilus 
forms a spreading mass of dainty, shiny, 
deep-green foliage only four inches high. 
All through May, six- to eight-inch spikes 
of flowers, blue as the spring skies, adorn 
the plant. When through blooming and 
the old spikes are cut out, the foliage is 
still attractive and it retains its beauty 
all season, dying back only in Midwinter. 
Once you have seen it you will under- 
stand why catalogs eall it a “gem” and 
say it is “recommended.” Every garden 
enthusiast who has seen it in my gar- 
den has been thrilled by its beauty. It 
is perfectly hardy and seemed not to 
mind the heat and drought of the last 
two Summers. 

Phlox Autumn Rose. If 
you have delighted in the neat evergreen 
foliage of Phlox subulata and its sheets 
of white-and-pink flowers in Spring, you 
will weleome the newer Phlox subulata, 
Autumn Rose. A second crop of deep- 
rose flowers lend their charm to the rock 
garden in September and October; a time 
when flowers are searee among rock 
plants. It can be obtained from nurs- 
eries that specialize in the new and bet- 
ter rock plants. 


subulata, 


Primula Veris. 
not dream of 


Primroses ? 


What gardener does 
having gay clumps of 
I did, but suceess was indif- 


ferent or outright disappointing until 
I tried Primula veris. It seems to be 
hardier and easier to grow than other 


varieties. I gave them rich loam, plenty 
of moisture, but planted them high 
enough to allow good drainage, in a 





They grow about twelve 
The heads of bloom often 
from 15 to 20 florets’ an inel 
The colors range through buff, 


shady location. 
inches high. 
contam 
across. 


yellow, salmon, orange, and rich reds, 
and as though that were not enough 
they add lilac, violet, and purple. Some 


have yellow eyes, making them even more 
gay. Primula veris outshines all other 
rock plants in richness and brillianey of 
colors and can boast of a wider range 
than any other variety. The foliage is 
neat and luxuriant. Light winter pro- 
tection should be provided. 


The Skunk Cabbage 


PPEARING during February or 
March, in the South, in April or 
May throughout the more northerly dis- 
tricts, and before any other flowers have 
ventured forth, the smooth, bright, even 
glossy surface of the spathe or hood of 
this plant, Symplocrapus foetidus, forees 
a way through the dark, wet soil of the 
swampy places where it usually is found. 
The formation of the spathe is such as 
at once suggests the relationship of this 
annual to a later arrival of the same 
order, (araceae), namely, arisaema tri- 
phyllum, more commonly known as 
Indian turnip or Jack-in-the-pulpit. 
Enveloping the flowers, the spathe is sev- 
eral inches high, incurved towards both 
base and apex, and is shell-like in appear- 
ance with exquisite shadings of purple- 
red or greenish-purple,—the coloring 
noticeably darker on the inner side. 

The little greenish-yellow to  dull- 
purple flowers are closely set together on 
a thick spadix. Growing out in all diree- 
tions from its surface, there may be fifty 
or more of these small, perfect flowers to 
a plant of average size; or more than 
a hundred to some of the larger ones. 

Succeeding the flowers, the leaves at 
first form a compact coil, as do those 
of the related house plant, Richardia 
africana, called calla lily. While not 
particularly large at first, they may de- 
velop to two feet in length, and one or 
almost one-and-a-half in breadth. They 
are conspicuously veined and ribbed, 
while their rather cabbage-like appear- 
ance has resulted in'the common name 
being associated with that of our popu- 
lar garden vegetable. These cordate-oval 
leaves are destitute of teeth and are 
supported by stout stalks containing (as 
does the spathe) long white fibres some- 
what like those of plantago major, the 
plantain of roadsides and dooryards. 

There certainly is no denying the ex- 
istence of a strong odor which has earned 
for the Skunk Cabbage a considerable 
degree of notoriety. It is, however, not 
so foetid as some deseriptions might lead 
one to imagine; the peculiar scent being 
most pronounced when either the 
leathery spathe or the leaves chance to 
be crushed or torn. 

Along with other early arrivals such 
as the bloodroot, hepatica, and wild gin- 
ger, this hardy plant has medicinal value; 
it being considered, when dried and _ pre- 
pared as an infusion or tineture, of bene- 
fit as a stimulant, expectorant, antispas- 
modie, ete. 

EK. J. Carrney, (Ont.) 
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Giant American Holly Trew, near York, Pa. 


Holly Trees in Eastern Pennsylvania 


By C. H. THOMAS, (Penna.) 


NTEREST in the Holly Tree, some- 

what rare in Pennsylvania, has 

brought to light two very interesting 
specimens which I will describe. 

Sometime ago Mr. P. S. du Pont in his 
search for rare and beautiful specimens 
of the tree kingdom, heard of a large 
Holly Tree in Laneaster County, and 
from the farm of T. Donald Patterson of 
Gap, Pennsylvania, secured this great 
tree of the holly variety. 

This English Holly Tree, estimated to be 
nearly two hundred years old, is twenty- 
four feet high, and was at the time de- 
clared to be the largest of its kind in 
America, according to tree experts who 
moved it to the fine estate at Longwood 
owned by Mr. du Pont. The tree at the 
base measured eighteen inches in diam- 
eter. This beautiful English Holly now 
stands near the conservatory at Long- 
wood and ean be seen by all visitors to 
the estate, which is open to tourists. 

Another very fine specimen has also 
come to my attention near York, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the property of the Pennsyl- 
vania Water and Power Company, and 
the Conservation Society of York County 
are taking steps to have it taken care of 
properly and to preserve it. The water 
company at the suggestion of the society 
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has placed a marker on the tree, and 
many visitors have recently gone there to 
see it. This tree, believed to have been a 
good-sized tree when Columbus sailed 
westward to find a new world, is located 
along the Susquehanna River near Indian 
Steps Cabin. Its trunk is more than two 
feet in diameter, and the tree stands ap- 
proximately seventy feet high, with a limb 
spread of sixty-five feet. 


HE HOLLY Family comprises three 

genera, with about two hundred spe- 
cies of small trees and shrubs distributed 
in temperate and _ tropical regions. 
Usually a small tree reaches a_height 
of fifteen to thirty feet, but may attain 
a height of fifty feet with a diameter of 
three feet. It is small in the North, but 
becomes larger in the South. Trunk 
short and bears slender, spreading, and 
ascending branches which form a conical 
crown. The leaves are alternate; terminal 
buds present and pointed. Leaves are 
evergreen, thick, mostly-smooth, flat, 
oval with wavy margin and spiny teeth. 
Flowers from April to June. 


Holly ranges from Maine, through 
Pennsylvania to Florida, westward to 
Indiana, Missouri, and Texas. It is 














































usually found in moist soil near water. 
Prefers sheltered and shaded situations. 

The American Holly does not produce 
any wood of commercial importance in 
Pennsylvania. Immense quantities of 
the branches, bearing the unique and at- 
tractive leaves and bright-red berries, are 
used for decorative purposes during the 
Christmas season. It is occasionally 
planted for ornamental purposes because 
it is very beautiful, but one should re- 
member that it grows slowly. 

In Pennsylvania it is found only in the 
southern and southeastern parts of the 
State, and is probably most abundant 
along the Susquehanna River between 
MeCall’s Ferry and the Mason and Dixon 
Line, and in Southern Laneaster County. 

American Holly is common on what 
has been ealled Holly Island, in the 
Susquehanna River at Holtwood, Penn- 
sylvania. Other smaller specimens of the 
Holly Tree have also been found in 
astern Pennsylvania counties, but none 
have the importance as to size, as the two 
above mentioned. Their growth is care- 
fully watched and measured. 


Tigridias from Seed 


— OR several years I have been grow- 

ing Tigridias from seed, as a hobby. 

In this climate one cannot expect rain- 
fall during the growing season. There- 
fore, one has to depend on the hose-line. 
This will not be the case every place. 
However, it is imperative that the seed- 
bed be kept moist at all times. A cover 
of burlap is a great aid in accomplish- 
ing this. 

I have never tried to prove whether 
these seeds are benefitted by refrigeration 
treatment. In their native habitat, they 
are not subjected to such cold. There- 
fore, I wait until the ground is warm 
before planting my seed. Seeds are 
planted in straight rows, about 34 inches 
deep, and about 100 seeds to the foot. 
I get a good 50% germination. I get a 
fair percentage of bloom the first season. 
Most all bulbs should bloom the second 
season. I grow these bulbs by the thou- 
sands, and depend entirely on production 
from seeds. 

In _ this 
freezes any. 


climate the ground rarely 
Therefore, I leave my seed- 
ling bulbs in the ground through the 
Winter. I do not disturb them until 
they are two years old. Even then, I 
have learned to allow them to remain in 
the ground (for storage) until about 
February here, when they are lifted and 
immediately marketed, or immediately 
reset in a new position. 

Many ways of winter storage for these 
bulbs (above ground) have been sugges- 
ted, but many admirers of this flower 
become discouraged because of the loss 
of their bulbs in storage. I have learned 
that the best storage is to allow them 
to remain in the ground. However, a 
heavy mulch will be necessary where the 
ground freezes to any reasonable depth, 
to protect them against freezing. They 
will not survive freezing. In the Spring 
this cover should be removed. If you 
must dig them, do this just before they 
take on new life, and immediately set 
them again. 
Dr. C. G. Baker, (Calif.) 
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Some Desirable Hybrid Lilies 


YBRID Lilies, although increasing 

in number, are far less numerous 

than hybrid plants of other pop- 
ular garden flowers. The cultivator of 
Lilies is not overwhelmed with the an- 
nual flood of new sorts that appear in 
such groups as gladiolus, iris, dahlias, 
ete., where the raising of seedlings is 
simple, and the hazards that the pros- 
pective new varieties face are relatively 
few. Many beautiful and magnificent 
Ilybrid Lilies have been raised during 
the last hundred years, but with the ex- 
ception of Lilium testaceum, practically 
all except those of recent origin have 
passed out of existence. They remain only 
as names to elutter up the lily literature 
and perhaps to serve as a stimulus to 
present-day lily breeders, Certainly one 
who reads the deseriptions of such Lihes 
as L. Parkmanii and L. Hoveyil cannot 
help being fired with the desire to re- 
produce these magnificent hybrids. Pre- 
sumably, although not recorded in their 
obituaries, the mosaie disease of Lilies 
was responsible for their early demise. 
Our present knowledge of this disease 
now suffices to prevent such losses in the 
future by the well-informed hybridizer, 
and as this knowledge becomes more gen- 
erally disseminated among lily growers 
we shall have an increasingly large num- 
ber of Hybrid Lilies from which to 
choose. . 

Some of the best Hybrid Lilies pos- 
sess great beauty, vigor, and adaptability 
to garden conditions. This last attribute 
is a charaeteristie that should not be ig- 
nored. Originating under garden eondi- 
tions, these new hybrids are those selee- 
tions from the various hybrid progenies 
which are best adapted to garden culture. 
The wild Lilies frequently grow natural- 
ly under very different conditions than 
exist in the average garden. If, there- 
fore, the breeder can develop a series of 
new Hybrid Liles adapted to garden 
conditions and possessing the beauty of 
their wild parents, combined with the 
vigor resulting from hybridity, we may 
expect a great inerease in the number ot 
reliable garden Lilies. 

The purehaser of Hybrid Lilies should 
secure his bulbs only from reliable 
dealers. Many offer seeds ,as: well as 
bulbs of Hybrid Lilies, but it should be 
distinetly understood that these Lilies do 
not come true from seed. The seedlings 
raised from hybrid seeds may be rood 
Lilies, and bear a general resemblance 
to their hybrid parent, but they are not 
entitled to the parental name. Unless one 
is attempting to develop new Lilies, the 
practice of propagating Hybrid Lilies 
from seed should be discouraged. 

This is not the place for a lengthy 
discussion of the various lily hybrids, 
as the list is too long and many are as 
yet seareely available or are very ex- 
pensive. Some of these the writer has 
not seen, but he is reasonably certain that 
they are good plants and worth growing 
if one can afford them. 

It is fitting to head the list with the 
oldest and one of the finest hybrids of 
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By G. L. SLATE, (N. Y.) 

















Lilium Marhan Seedling,—Ellen Willmott 


all, L. testaceum, the Nankeen Lily. Its 
origin is unknown, but it was brought 
to England from a continental nursery 
sometime prior to 1842. Its ability to 
survive the many vicissitudes to whieh 
Lilies are exposed in the garden, for a 
hundred years, is sufficient proof that 
this Lily does not lack vigor, hardiness, 
and adaptability to garden conditions. 
[t is commonly reputed to have resulted 
from a eross between L. chaleedonicum 
and L. eandidum, the Madonna Lily. The 
production of similar hybrids in England 
from the same combination bears out this 
belief. Curiously enough,, L. testaceum 
is still the only Hybrid Lily involving 
either of its two parent species. 

Like its parents L. testaceum is very 
susceptible to Botrytis and should be 
sprayed thoroughly with Bordeaux mix- 
ture during the period of rapid growth 
in the Spring. The stem attains a height 
of 4 to 6 feet, and is well clothed with 
foliage which diminishes in size from 
the base upwards. The recurved, fragrant 
flowers, 6 to 12 in number, are a beauti- 
ful light-apricot color with a few red 
spots. It is not partieular as to soils, 
but needs a sunny airy site. It may be 
propagated rapidly from seales, but sets 
no seed unless pollinated with L. eandi- 
dum. 

L. Hansoni and L. Martagon and its 
varieties, well-known and desirable Lilies 
of the group with reflexed petals, have 


been crossed with each other at various 
times and a number of good Lilies have 
been produced that are now in the trade. 
The first of these, L. Marhan, was raised 
in Holland as long ago as 1886 by cross- 
ing the white Martagon with L. Hansoni. 
The flowers are thick-petalled, rich 
orange in color with reddish-brown spots, 
and the stems attain a height of 4 to 7 
feet. L. Marhan has given rise to three 
seedlings, Ellen Willmott, G. F. Wilson, 
and EF. J. Elwes, not well-known, but all 
rated as good garden plants. 

In producing L. Dalhansoni, L. Han- 
soni was crossed with L. Martagon dal- 
maticum in England about 1890. The 
resulting hybrid was deep reddish- 
maroon, vigorous, and increased rapidly. 

The writer’s experience with this group 
is limited to that group of varieties 
known as the Backhouse Hybrids, from 
having been developed by the late Mrs. 
R. O. Backhouse, a well-known English 
daffodil breeder. The three which the 
writer has flowered for several seasons 
are Brocade, which is’ orange-yellow 
with pink marbling and maroon spots; 
Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, orange with a few 
purple spots; and Sutton Court, yellow, 
heavily spotted with purple, and the outer 
segments shaded pink. All three are as 
hardy, vigorous, and satisfactory garden 
plants as L. Hansoni. Two others in this 
group are Sceptre and Golden Orb. The 
flowers of all are rather thick-petalled 
and range from twenty to thirty in num- 
ber, on stems 4-6 feet in height. 

L. Maximowiezii and L. Willmottiae 
were crossed by F. L. Skinner of Drop- 
more, Manitoba, and produced a very 
vigorous and handsome hybrid which is 
now available from dealers under the 
name of L. Maxwill. This will grow six 
feet or more tall and bears thirty or 
more flowers to a stem when well estab- 
lished. The flowers resemble L. Willmot- 
tiae in color; the stems are sturdier and 
the plant is less subject to Botrytis than 
L. Willmottiae. All things considered, 
this is one of the finest of garden Lilies; 
and sinee it inereases rapidly, it should 
soon be available on the market at reason- 
able prices. 

Several other fine hybrids from 
crosses between L. Willmottiae and L. 
eroceum and L. elegans Mahony have 
been produced, but are not as yet in the 
trade in this coentry. 

Various breeders have erossed L. 
Sargentiae with L. regale to good ad- 
vantage, and have produced some fine 
hybrids of the same general type as their 
parents; but which flower later and are 
more vigorous and floriferous. The gen- 
eral name of L. princeps is applied to 
seedlings resulting from this eross, but 
several clones have been propagated. 
Probably the best of these is George C. 
Creelman. L. Pride of Charlotte and 
Shelburne Hybrid are different clones 
from this combination. The blood of a 
third species, L. sulphureum, has _ been 
combined with L. princeps, resulting in 


[Continued on page 651) 
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The 
Luther 


grave of 
Burbank, 
plant- 
breeder, is beneath 
this striking Cedar 
of Lebanon on the 
Burbank Estate at 


the famous 





Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia 

The photograph 
shows a pilgrimage 
of young devotees 
at this famous 
shrine, with their 
flowers of remem- 
brance 














received the at- 


\ TE 
tractive little Year Book of the Lit- 


have recently 
tle York Garden Club, with the aeceom- 
anying letter from the chairman of the 
rogram Committee: 

“You find 
‘Little York Garden 


Pp 
P 
will enclosed a copy of the 
Club” As you may 
know, Little York Lake is the beginning 
of the Finger Lake Region.” (For the 
information of our readers not familiar 
with New York State, we would explain 
that the Finger Lakes are a group of long 
narrow lakes, arranged like the fingers of 
a hand, in the western part of the state— 


M. P. T.) “And our Club was origin- 
ally made up of campers to that little 
lake, who were interested in a_ flower 


garden at their summer home. 

“Several of us have THE 
GROWER and so are _ intensely 
in your ‘The Garden Club’ page. 
you continue to give us new ideas 
suggestions, as well as to include 
grams of other Clubs.” 

(We will endeavor to do so and ask the 
active cooperation of other Clubs. One 
of the best things any Club ean do is to 
pass on to others accounts of their prob- 
lems, successes, activities, programs, and 
so on. No Club is too small to be of help 
to others. We know of one little Club 
in the foothills of the Adirondacks, that 
is considering the purchase of a disused 
schoolhouse for a elub house. The build- 
ing seems to be ideal for the purpose. 
Most of the members live on surrounding 
farms and would find such a central meet- 
ing place very convenient. As the activ- 
ities of this Club are confined largely to 
the growing season, the eare of a elub 
house would not become a_ burden.— 


M.P.T.) 


FLOWER 
interested 
We hope 
and 


pro- 
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The Little York Club lists about 25 
members. The meetings seem to be held 
the second Saturday of each month with 
the year starting in September, They 
have just started their fifth year. (Sept. 
12.) There is an unusual number of 
committees given, which must mean that 
each member has a special duty assigned 
to her (a good idea). Note the large 
field covered by these committees: Mem- 
bership, Civie Improvement, Press, Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens, Program, Gloves 
and Scissors, Pienie and Dinner, Librar- 
ian, Reception, Sunshine, Nominating, 
Shrubs, Chaplain. (We would like to 


know more of what is included under 
Gloves and _ Seissors, Sunshine, and 
Shrubs. The supposition is that Seissors 


has to do with collecting clippings and 
perhaps making a serapbook. Sunshine 
suggests flowers for the sick and 
shut-ins. ) 

Besides these committees there is a 
Fair Committee of seven members. This 
undoubtedly is a flower show as two other 
committees are included, Shadow Boxes 
and Tables; perhaps a fair and flower 
show combined. 

In the year’s program one topic is 
given for each meeting, and there is a 
special chairman each time. The topics 
are: Raphia Dolls, Barter Day, Care of 
House Plants—Those Blooming Things 
on the Windowsill, New Ideas in Christ- 
mas Greens and Gifts, Our Successes and 
Failures in Gardening (Discussion), 
seautifving Home Grounds and Road- 
sides, Soils (Question and Answer Per- 
iod). (The meeting this time was held at 
the Homer Academy and one of the 
teachers was the speaker.) Lawns, Iris— 


“the Poor Man’s Orchid,” Garden Pools 
and Aquatic Plants, Flower Arrange- 
ment, and Fair Displays. (At this meet- 
ing each member is expected to bring an 
arrangement for criticism.) 


The August meeting closes the year 
and is an Annual Meeting and Fifth 
Anniversary. This Club has but three 
officers; president, vice-president, and 
secretary-treasurer. One would judge 
from the Year Book that every member 


has an active duty for which she is respon- 
sible, which is a wonderful condition. On 
the first page of the Year Book is a poem, 
“Who Makes a Garden,” by Douglas 
Mallock. Would that all gardeners knew 
it and tried to realize its sentiment. 


Before this material reaches the read- 
ers, the Utica Garden Club will have 
celebrated its twentieth birthday. It was 
officially organized on November 16, 1916; 
and happily the 16th this year falls on 
the third Monday, which is the regular 
meeting day of the Club, so that we ean 
celebrate, not on the nearest Monday but 
on the exact birthday. A banquet is be- 
ing planned with an enjoyable entertain- 
ment. There will be a history, looking 
backward through the past twenty years, 
and a prophesy looking forward to 
greater achievements during the years to 
come. Charter members who are no 
longer in the Club will be our guests. As 
is the way of life, we will miss many faces 
of those who helped to carry on during 
the twenty years that are gone, 

For about fifteen years, because of this 
department, (which until recently was the 
Utiea Garden Club Department), we have 
been in touch by mail with hundreds of 
readers of Tue FLoOwer Grower and 
have answered countless requests for ad- 
vice in starting new Clubs. Not realizing 
what the extent of this work was to be, 
no record was kept of Clubs thus helped. 
It would be fine if Clubs would 
send in reports of what they have been 
doing, and thus pass on the help to other 
Clubs. 


those 


Questions are often received in regard 
to slides for club programs. The National 
Council of State Garden Clubs, Ine., has 
a list of twelve sets and prepared lectures 
for the use of Clubs. Some are free ex- 
cept transportation; others $5.00; and 
still others $10.00. Full information ean 
be obtained by writing the Council, which 
has an office at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 


All through the year Clubs should be 
thinking forward to their flower shows, 
most of which are staged during the 
growing seasons; although some, consist- 
ing of arrangements made of purchased 
flowers, are given in the Winter. In 
either case members should be watching 
out for new ideas and planning ahead. 


The Garden Club 


Edited by 
1518 





MARION P. THOMAS 


Kemble Street, Utiea, N. Y. 
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From Holdrege, Nebraska, comes the 
following: 

“Visitors Judge Flowers at Flower Show 
—Realizing the difficulty of getting a com- 
petent judge for so small a show, our Gar- 
den Club held a cut-flower show for several 
years, without having the entries judged. 
Then we evolved the following plan: We 
secured a vacant store with a large display 
window on the busiest street in town. 
Flowers were arranged by the owners, in 
their own containers, tagging the number 
and placing in the window as attractively 
as possible. As visitors entered, they were 
handed a ballot and asked to vote on four 
points. The ballots were nicel) printed on 
a piece of paper about 4 in, high and 5% 
in. wide, using the following form: 


BALLOT 
The Holdrege Garden Club 
Most beautiful bouquet No .. 
Most artistic arrangement No .. 
Best color combination No .. 
Most pleasing table arrangement No .. 


“Our local papers gave us the most splen- 
did cooperation, as did the public, and this 
idea of balloting on the displays increased 
the interest and the intimacy of contact be- 
tween the visitors and the flower show, 
The show was staged from 11:00 A. M. to 
9:00 P. M., for one day only.” 


Such a system of judging, especially in 
a small town, has its good points; most 
important of all probably being the 
arousing of public interest. It would be 
judging in most cases by personal pref- 
erence only, which might or might not 
show the really artistic value of an ar- 
rangement. However, a great deal of 
judging is done which produces no better 
results if as good. 

A really competent judge is one who is 
able to rigidly suppress self and judge 
entirely by scaling, but that in itself is 
not enough. A judge should have a 
knowledge of the underlying principles 
of art in its various lines. Really, Nature 
is the source of practically all of those 
principles, so one should do much observ- 
ing of lines, proportions, color combina- 
tions, and so on in the great out-of-doors. 
As one artist said, “Nature never makes 
a mistake.” If the judge should know 
these points, so must those who exhibit. 
There are several good books on the sub- 
ject now. Clubs should study them, learn- 
ing the underlying principles, and then 
use their individual taste in applying 
them; not slavishly copy another’s ideas. 
The general principles are very simple 
and ean soon be mastered; then their ap- 
plication requires practice and observa- 
tion. 

Just at this season attention is focusing 
on arrangements for Winter, especially 
for Christmas, and Clubs should give 
some time on their programs to the sub- 
ject. The materials used will naturally 
vary in the different sections of this vast 
country. Here in the North, with our 
beautiful background of white snow, noth- 
ing appeals quite so much as our native 
greens brightened up by red. 


The season has come for flower shows 
of outdoor plants in the parts of the 
country where Winter keeps the gardens 
dormant for several months. Good sched- 
ules are a problem and it is a great help 
to get ideas from other Clubs. Please, 
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fellow Garden Clubs, send in your sched- 
ules; former ones as well as those for 
this year. No Club should copy, but get 
suggestions and adapt them to home 
needs. Every schedule should contain 
only such elasses as the members of the 
Club are able to fill. If the exhibits are 
to be judged and awards made, there 
should be not less than six exhibits in a 
class. Usually four ribbons are used and 
it is really foolish, if not unfair, to ask 
judges to give four ribbons in a class 
that does not contain more than that 
number of exhibits. Fewer classes and 
more in a class would give a better show, 
especially if it is carefully staged and 
each exhibit given a good setting. Crowd- 
ing spoils the general effect and is unfair 
to the exhibitors, as what they have to 
show cannot be seen at its best. 


We are taking the liberty of publishing 
in this department the schedule of a spring 
flower show at which we judged last year. 


RULES 

1. Exhibits must be ready for judging at 
11.30 A. M. 

2. All classes open to members only. 

3. All flowers exhibited in Section 4 must 
have been grown by the exhibitor. 
Flowers used in artistic arrangement 
classes need not have been grown by the 
exhibitor, but must have been arranged 
by her. 

4. The same exhibit cannot compete in 
more than one class, nor can more than 
one entry be made in any one class. 

5. While the committee will exercise care 
in guarding property of exhibitors, it 
cannot assume responsibility for any loss 
or damage. 

6. No exhibit shall be moved to a new loca- 
tion without authority from the Con- 

sultant in charge. 

. The decision of the judges is final so far 
as the relative merits of the exhibit is 
concerned. The judges may withhold 
awards if in their opinion an exhibit is 
unworthy, 

8. Property of exhibitors must not be re- 

moved until after 6.00 P. M. on Satur- 

day. (This was a two-day show.) 

Entries in Sections 1 and 3 accepted by 

Consultants in the order in which they 

are received, and classes close when 

filled. 

10. Containers used for the horticultural 

exhibits must be those furnished by the 
committee, 


-~I 
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SEcTION 1. 
Class 


A—Study in Tones of White. Foliage, 
textiles, accessories, and background 
materials permitted. To be staged in 
a lighted niche 45 inches high, 34 
inches wide, and 27 inches deep. 
Silver background. 

B—Flower Arrangement in Tones of 
Purple. Container of any coler. Tex- 
tiles and accessories permitted. To be 
staged in a lighted niche, size as for 
Class A. Silver background. 

C—Miniature Composition. Flower ar- 
rangement in a pitcher. No acces- 
sories permitted. To be staged in a 
niche 12 inches high, 12 inches wide, 
and 7 inches deep. Natural wood 
background. 

D—Still Life in Miniature. Flower ar- 
rangement required. Accessories and 
textiles as desired. To be staged in a 
niche, size as for Class C. Natural 
wood background. 

E—Mass Arrangement of Flowers in an 
Urn-shaped Container. To be staged 


DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENTS 


against a pale-blue screen 32 inches 
high. (Open to first-prize winners in 
arrangement classes of 1933 or 1934 
spring show.) 

SECTION 2. 

lass 

F—Line arrangement of branches in a 
suitable container. 

G—Any arrangement of flowers in glass. 
Stems showing through glass required. 

H—Flower arrangement in a copper con- 
tainer, yellow or orange flowers pre- 
dominating. 

J—Decorative arrangement of flowers in 
white, urn-shaped container, furnished 
by show committee. 

K—Miniature arrangement. Not to ex- 
ceed 6 inches in any dimension. 

L—Flower arrangement to be set in 
window. 

M—Arrangement of flowers, inspired by 
Dutch or Flemish painting of 17th or 
18th Century. Fruit permitted. (No 
awards will be made in this class, but 
two points will be given for each 
entry.) 

O—Arrangement of leaves in any suitable 
container. 

P—Arrangement of any plant material in 
a wooden chopping bowl. 


Notr.—Classes F, G, I, J, N, O are to 
be staged on shelves about 40 inches from 
the floor. 


SECTION 3. 
Class 


Q—Luncheon Table. Flower arrangement 
required. Service for six. No flat 
silver permitted. Size of dining board 
3 t.x6 it. 

‘—Supper Table. Buffet service for eight. 
Use of flat silver optional. Size of 
dining board 3 ft. x6 ft. 
Nore.—Dining boards are furnished in 

a manner that will permit use of 
mats where a cloth is not desired. 

S—Cottage Table. Service for four. No 
flat silver permitted. Size of table 
2% ft.x3 ft. 

T—Occasional Table. Arranged for the 
ultra-modern living room. Flowers 
required. (Table to be furnished by 
the exhibitor.) 

U—Breakfast Tray. Flowers must be used 
in some manner. 

V—Doll’s Tea Table. Set for two. Chairs 
and dolls permitted. Flowers re- 
quired. (Open to daughters and 
granddaughters.) Table to be fur- 
nished by exhibitor. 

W—Flower Arrangement for a Formal 
Tea Table. Table cover to be indi- 
cated. Candles required. Space al- 
lotted 36 inches by 30 inches. 


TABLES 


Garden Clubs could do good work by 
making a careful study of the correct 
meaning of such words as color, hue, tone, 
shade, and tint, and then using them only 
in their right place. Bulb catalogues have 
been coming in, with tulips for instance, 
classified as “shades of pink,” “shades of 
yellow,” and so on, through all the colors 
in which tulips come. The colored illus- 
trations show lovely delicate pinks and 
yellows that are not shades at all, but 
tints. A shade is always darker than the 
middle or original color. It lies between 
that color and black; while the other end 
of the scale or from the original color to 
white, are tints. No delicate tone is ever 
a shade, while no dark one is a tint. It is 
an easy matter to understand and elub 
members could help to clear up the con- 
fusion and misuse of these terms. 
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CROTALARIA (RATTLE-BOX PLANT) IS 
A LEGUME 

Today, (Oct. 7), while inspecting an 
Asiatie chestnut planting near Norris Dam, 
I found a small plant of a native Cro- 
talaria, or ‘“Rattle-box.” As this plant 
already has some ripe pods or “rattles,” it 
will probably ripen in the North. Our few 
native species of Crotalaria are not very 
conspicuous plants, and have not attained 
the importance of several foreign Cro- 
talarias, which are the only ones gen- 
erally catalogued in America. 

Crotalarias are legumes, and although 
many of them have very attractive pea- 
shaped yellow, or brown-and-yellow blos- 
soms, their principal use has recently come 
to be soil improvement. Tests at the Florida 
Experiment Station show that Crotalaria 
spectabilis, the principal species used, will 
add to the soil more nitrogen and humus 
than any other annual legume which has 
been tried there. It has been used for 
several years as a green-manure crop in 
the citrus and pecan groves of Florida and 
other southeastern states. More recently, 
since the discovery of an earlier-ripening 
strain, it is being widely planted throughout 
the eastern half of the cotton belt. This 
“Karly Crotalaria spectabilis” is reported to 
mature its seed even as far North as Vin- 
cennes, Indiana. Most southeastern seeds- 
men now list this variety. Another early 
one is C. retusa, which has pretty varie- 
eated flowers on a plant about two feet 
high. (C. spectabilis often reaches five feet.) 

The George W. Park Seed Co., Green- 
wood, S. C., lists several Crotalarias, in- 
cluding C. juncea, the “Sunn (double ‘n’) 
Hemp” of India. This is perhaps the fixe t 
flower of the genus, resembling a_ yellow 
sweet pea, borne on a slender plant five or 
six feet tall. It blooms so late that it 
should be started indoors in the northern 
states. Next to it, C. spectabilis seems to 
be the best species as a flower, as well as 
heing the top-ranking soil improver. North- 
ern growers should insist on the early strain, 
A recent introduction for the South is C. 
intermedia, which is the only species which 
livestock seem to relish, and which may be 
used as a hay crop in the warmer regions 
alone the coast. It also is a late-flowering 
species. All of the Crotalarias have the 
“rattle-box” seed-pods. 

Bailey’s Encyclopedia of Horticulture re- 
ports there are perhaps 250 species, in the 
tropics and subtropics mostly. The name 
is “brom,’ the Greek word for “rattle” or 
“castanet.” 

J. C. McDAanier, (Tenn.) 


ACID OR ALKALI SOIL FOR LiLIES 

Quoting from an investigation of lily soils, 
conducted by Sir Daniel Hall and M. A. H. 
Tincker, in the laboratories of the Royal 
Horticultural Society at Wisley, England, 
and reported in the “Lily Yearbook” of that 
organization for 1933, pp. 58-77: 

“The only general conclusion that can be 
drawn from these examinations is that Lilies 
are unexpectedly tolerant of variations of 
acidity and lime content in the soil. For no 
species can it be said that it specifically re- 
quires an acid or neutral soil,—the presence 
or the absence of lime.” 

If we accept this experimental work, and 
I think we should, the lists of Lilies for 
acid soils or limestone soils mean little 
or nothing. 


GeorGE L. SuaTe, (N. Y.) 
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Himalayan Cedar (Cedrus deedara) 


HIMALAYAN CEDAR 

The Evergreen in this picture is Cedrus 
deodara or Himalayan Cedar. It is a very 
satisfactory tree for Alabama, and even 
when young it 1s a very beautiful and grace- 
ful tree. It grows to a height of 50 feet 
with circumference in proportion, and_ is 
absolutely free from disease, though some- 
times attacked by a worm which feeds on 
the extreme top branch or “leader.” This 
may be controlled by using Black Leaf 40. 
The tree in the picture is three years old 
and is about 10 feet high. Picture was 
made when there was a considerable snow- 
fall (unusual for Alabama) on the ground, 
December 24, 1935. 


Mrs. R. A. BEELAND, Sr., ( Ala.) 


MOTHER SNAKE SWALLOWS YOUNG 

While it is perhaps a fact that most 
varieties of snakes do not pay much at- 
tention to their young after birth, I know 
to a certainty it is not true of all species. 

Several years ago when hoeing straw 
berries I came suddenly upon a mother 
snake with her young. She was short and 
thick, about 15” or 16” in length as | 
remember it, and she had the ability to 
spread her head and mouth out much wider 
than natural. She made a fierce hissing 
noise and acted exceedingly ugly and full 
of fight. I do not know the name of the 
snake but some people called it “Spreading 
Viper.” 

When the mother snake assumed _ her 
fichting attitude, opening wide her mouth 
and uttering the hissing sound above-men- 
tioned, four little snakes came out of 
hiding and disappeared into the mother’s 
open mouth, With one stroke of a sharp 
hoe I cut off the mother’s head and out 
of the headless body came four little snakes, 


Z. T. Russet, (Mo.) 


MULCHING PLANTS ON FROZEN 
GROUND 

In the October Flower Grower, Ruth 
Hodgson has some timely notes on mulch 
ing *Nature’s Way.” Doubtless the best 
time for mulching will frequently be gov 
erned by local conditions. But there really 
are good reasons why in many cases it is 
best to wait until the ground freezes, Mr. 
vockwell gives one reason in his excellent 
article on peatmoss and its uses, wherein 
he states that the mulch keeps the frost in 
the ground on a fairly even temperature, 
without the devastating influence of alter 
nete freezing and thawine.—words to that 
etfect. 

But there is another reason in localities 
where field mice are troublesome. The 
mulch becomes a cozy harbor for the mice, 
which burrow into the ground around plants, 
and comfortably feed on the live wood otf 
the plants in Winter when other food is 
scarce. \ neighbor recently told me that 
last Winter something, presumably mice, 
ate about eighty per cent of het tulip bulbs, 
which had been nicely mulehed before freez- 
ig weather. 


S. MENDELSON Meruan, (Penna.) 


GULLS CLEAN UP GRASSHOPPERS 

AND CRI 

This season there has heen a very large 

number of grasshoppers hatched, and thes 
have been very destructive in Southern On 
tario; while lately, since the rains came 


NETS 


in August, crickets have increased tre- 
mendously, In many instances grasshop- 
pers defoliated young fruit trees, 

Recently a striking example of the value 
of birds has been demonstrated here, The 
Lake Gulls, which are very useful scaven- 
gers along Lake Erie, near here, and which 
are protected by law, have come inland in 
tremendous flocks and are settling on the 
alfalfa meadows, pastures, stubble, and 
wheat fields; and are simply wiping out 
these pests. Daily, like huge flocks of 
chickens they come inland and settle on the 
fields, usually coming twice daily to feed; 
running and chasing the insects just like 
chickens. Personally, I do not think I ever 
saw a more beautiful sight than a huve 
flock in a large green alfalfa field; some fly 
ing around and some busily hustling for 


insects. To have had a movie of them 
would have certainly made a marvelous pic- 
ture, as through a field glass the scene was 


long to be remembered: one of the high- 
lights in a bird lover’s experiences, 


Cuester D. Weprick, (Ont. 


POISONOUS FLOWERS 

Was interested in poisonous flowers in 
the September issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
as [ had discovered just recently that snow 
on-the-mountain was causing my eye trou- 
ble. Several doctors and specialists said 
that I was losing my eyesight and that 
nothing could be done. By saving my eyes, 
doing no reading or work to strain them, 
they improved so that I could use them 
for plain sewing, ete.; until a few weeks 
ago, when I did some weeding in the garden 
among the snow-on-the-mountain, and was 
almost blind again for a couple of weeks. 

Jerusalem cherry I find also to be poison- 
ous. I have had wonderful success grow- 
ing them from seed. 


VERDE L, Prerce, (Ohio) 
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PERMANENT PLANT MARKER 

With reference to the article on the 
above by Miss Alice Wilder, (N. C.), in 
the August issue: 

The copper strip is a very good one; the 
name can also be painted on to good ad- 
vantage. One of the nicest markers I have 
seen is made by a blind man, R. J. Zeigler, 
Wexford, Pa. It consists of a galvanized 
wire holder, with a small vial attached 
into which one can insert the name, which 
is written in waterproof ink. Over the 
opening in the vial is a small piece of 
rubber, making the container waterproof. 
Retail price is 85 cents a dozen. 


Mrs. L. A. McKee, ( Penna.) 


ELM EXUDES STICKY SUBSTANCE 

The sticky substance being given off by 
elm leaves, which you speak of in the 
October issue of THe FLoOwEeR GROWER is 
caused by the woolly elm aphid, Erisoma 
Americana, Riley. 

These plant lice infest the upper surface 
of the leaves in large colonies. The sticky 
honey-dew is secreted to form a_ protection 
for their bodies, but small pellets of the 
substance drop to the ground; often causing 
the entire tree and area beneath to be 
sticky and discolored by a _ black fungus 
which grows in the honey-dew. 

It is sometimes hard to understand why 
such large quantities of plant lice do not 
cause the leaves to drop; but their chief 
damage, even in very severe infestations, 
is a curling of the edges or general distor- 
tion of the leaves. 

Because of the protection to their bodies, 
it is almost impossible to kill these aphids 
by spraying, but a large number of natural 
enemies usually keep them in check. Among 
their enemies ‘are the ladybug and_ its 
larvae, larva of both the lacewing fly and 
the syrphus fly. 

KENNETH B. SEARS, (Ohio) 


WHAT IS A GLOWWORM? 

One evening in a damp place in our 
garden last Summer, about dark, I saw a 
shining bright light on the ground, re- 
minding me of a phosphorescent light called 
ignis fatuus. 

[ went to investigate and put my finger 
upon this bright object, which moved, and 
believe me, I moved too, for it was a 
worm! It was too dark to see well, so I 
took the flashlight; also an old quart glass 
jar to capture my find. There were two 
of the worms, and aided by a stick, I 
poked them, with some dirt, into the jar. 
They were each more than an inch long, 
rather flat, dark-colored, and smaller than 
a cutworm;—markings on the back re- 
minding me somewhat of a rattlesnake’s 
back, but duller in color. 

Toward evening I released the worms onto 
the ground, where they quickly made their 
way out of sight. I have never seen any 
more of them, though I surely thought I 
would, 

I wonder how many of you, who read this, 
know the glowworm is the larva or eater- 
pillar stage of the firefly? Had I known 
it when I captured them, I would have 
made much closer observations. 


Mrs. A. T. Crossy, (Minn.) 


SALVIA SCLAREA 

A member of the mint family known as 
Clary or Salvia sclarea, is sometimes 
found wild, and may be an escaped plant 
from old gardens. The leaves are used 
for seasoning. It is covered in June or 
July with beautiful spikes of purple flowers, 
which make a fine showing and are desir- 
able in the yard or garden. 


Mrs. H. P. Cook, (Ind.) 
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POKE ROOT 

Poke Root is poisonous although given 
to cows for garget which causes the plant 
to be called “Garget Plant” by some. But 
the tender young leaves are often eaten 
for greens; and an old lady who lived 
near us once said she used the berries for 
pies. Birds eat quantities of poke berries 
in Fall and Winter. I have seen five robins 
in one plant at one time in late Fall, eating 
berries, 


Mrs. H. P. Cook, (Ind.) 


BIRD AND STONE INCIDENT* 

While crossing the village street one day 
last week, I heard what sounded like a 
stone strike a building. 

Instantly there dropped like a plummet 
at my feet a beautiful bird, stunned and 
gasping. Its velvety-black head was crested 
with white lines about the eyes. Its color 
was a soft pinkish-brown, with a stripe of 
yellow at the end of its tail. There were 
red dots on the secondaries. 

Bright-eved and blinking, it made no 
resistance to being taken into my hand. It 
seemed heavy for a bird about the size of a 
robin, and the reason was soon explained. 
In its frail claw was wedged a round stone 
which had apparently caused its fall. 

Forcing the stone free, and releasing the 
bird, a cedar waxwing, it flew to the tall 
elms, none the worse for its mishap. 

JESSIE D. Rospinson, (N. Y.) 

* What Mrs. Robinson writes is the best 
of evidence that birds, as well as our other 
brothers in Nature, have mishaps the same 
as does the human race. A later communi- 
cation from Mrs. Robinson says that she does 
not suggest how the stone became fixed in 
the bird’s claw, but presumably by accident. 

— (EpIToR) 


MARKING IRIS 

My partner charts our Iris by number- 
ing the rows, left to right, by letters, 
A. B. C., ete.; with names of varieties 
numbered consecutively with figures under 
letter of respective row, as A-l Buto, A-2 
Moa, A-3 Nene, ete. This method is a 
record of Iris exactly as planted. We use 
markers for convenience, but as a permanent 
record we depend on our chart. 

HENRY NOLAN, (Ohio) 


SAVE THE CUTTINGS 

The past few seasons we have been try- 
ing to propagate our own roses, shrubs, and 
hardy plants, for ourselves and for our 
friends. 

When a shrub has an unneeded branch, if 
it is removed before July first we always 
try to root it. A friend has her propaga- 
ting bed beside the overflow from her pool, 
and the plants that are placed sparsely 
along the banks form a shade for the 
cuttings. Likewise they never dry out and 
that is the important thing in rooting 
shrubs and roses. Mine have to get along 
by being planted in a bed that does not 
dry badly, also in the shade of the shrubs. 

Layering is the easiest way for me to 
increase shrubs. Simply lay the branch 
down and cover with soil, leaving from 
three to six inches of the tip protruding, 
and being sure that at least one joint of the 
branch is under the soil. After covering 
with soil, I place a small stone on top of the 
dirt. 

The next Spring they are ready to be 
cut from the parent’ plant and set in a 
permanent position. Hydrangeas, at least 
some spiraeas, flowering quince, honey- 
suckles, matrimony vine, forsythias, and any 
others that I want to increase that do not 
sucker enough, are treated the same way 
and usually from roots. 

Moruer BEE, (Vt.) 


“PUMPKIN BLOSSOMS ?” 

Did you ever eat “pumpkin blossoms?” 
I don’t mean blossoms of just the ordinary 
pumpkins—but the kind that are grown 
for the blossoms only. I do not know 
whether they have any other name, or 
anything about them, except that they are 
really good to eat. The taste suggests 
mushrooms, fried oysters, or egg plant. 
The pumpkins are quite small and I have 
never raised one that was good to eat, 
though I have been told that occasionally 
one is found that will make a very good 
pie. 

An old gentleman who knew my great 
interest in plants, ete., sent me a few seeds 
for trial three years ago, and he does not 
know any name for them except “pump- 
kin blossoms.” He said he brought them 
from Illinois when he came to this state 
many years ago, 

Mrs. Geo. E. Horton, ( Mo.) 
CASSIA 

The Cassia or Senna (Cassia mary- 
landica) grows wild in scattered places and 
makes a fine shrub for the yard. It has 
yellow and black flowers in a panicle, in 
July. Grows to about four or five feet, and 
has leaflets similar to the common locust 
with a roundish club-shaped gland near 
the base. Turns bright yellow in Fall. 

Mrs. H. P. Cook, (Ind.) 


Answers to Garden Equipment 


Guessing Contest 
1. Scythe. 
2. Fork. 
3. Spade. 
4. Rake. 
3d. Hose. 
6. Fertilizer. 
7. Wheel-barrow., 
8&8. Flagstone. 
9. Birdbath. 
10. Hotbeds. 
11. Coldframes. 
12. Stake. 


Answers to Tune In On Nature 

1. Yes. In growing, the crab casts its 
shell and remains soft-bodied and un- 
protected for a short time. When the 
new shell forms, the again 
termed a_hard-shelled 

2. These snails devour decaying animal 
matter and green algae from the water. 


crab is 
crab. 


3. The minerals are taken from the soil in 
a liquid form, being dissolved in from 
one to ten thousand times their weight 
in water. 


4. Yes. 

3d. No. 

6. A tiny particle of sand, a_ parasitic 
worm, or, in general, any foreign matter 
entering the oyster and irritating it, 
may form the nucleus of a pearl. The 
oyster in trying to rid itself of the 
irritating material, gradually covers it, 
layer by layer, with pearl substance. 

7. About ten years for a salable pearl, and 


in many instances 
imperfect. 

8. Yes, the eggs seem actually to grow. 
At hatching time they are one-third 
larger in diameter than when laid. 

9. The termites, using their saliva for glue, 
cement the grains of sand, building re- 
markably solid structures. 


the formations are 


10. No, in migrating birds do not fly at 
their swiftest rate of speed, nor do they 
fly, except over large bodies of water, 
for a considerable period of hours at one 
time, 

HELEN E. Ruy ie, ( Nebr.) 
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Special Garden Features Wanted 
To THE EDITOR :— 


Suggestions in the form of a_ sketch or 
descriptive matter will be appreciated on the 
following: 

. If possible a circle or loop drive. The 
front-yard fence would be removed. 

; I especially want shade for cars parking 
in front. 

3. I want vistas to north, east, and south. 

4. I want a good planting of evergreens so 
that the place will be attractive in Winter. I 
want some native evergreens that will survive 
this climate which is drouthy in Summer and 
sometimes goes to near-zero. I cannot use 
plants that require acid soil. 

5. I want roses used as shrubbery, shrubs for 
a succession of bloom, and perennials. I would 
like to have a pergola for climbing roses and 
a jessamine vine, woodbine, and a_ native 
trumpet vine. 

6. I should like to feature bamboo, as it 
does well here. We have a native evergreen 
that grows 10 to 12 feet high and as wide. We 
call it salt willow or winter willow. There are 
three native vines. One is the trumpet vine; 
one is bamboo; and the other is, I think, sarsa- 
parilla carolineum. Some roses do well, but 
it is not very good rose soil. More likely it is 
because the ground is too wet at certain times. 


7. Plants that grow well here are: Spiraea, 
althea, crepe myrtle, amygdalus'_ tamarisk, 
prunus, vitex, punica, robinia, malus, salix, 
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caesalpinia gilliesi (bird of paradise), buddleia, 
senna, elder, Japan quince, abelia, lonicera, 
deciduous holly, pecan, cercis, yucca, Florida or 


flowery jasmine, cortaderia, nandina, cape 
jasmine, maple, mahonia, photinia, hackberry, 
live oak, boxwood, ligustrum, magnolia, privet, 


wistaria, 
amaryllis, coreopsis. 


cypress, spruce, hibiscus, lantana, 


Roses that do well are 
Radiance, Talisman, Paul’s Scarlet Climber, 
Lady Banksia, American Beauty, the Cochets, 
and Marechal Niel. 


Mrs. W. Lee Haycoop, (La.) 


Answer: A sixteen-foot circular driveway 
with an outside diameter of ninety-two (92) 
feet has been laid out in front of this 
house. The center of this driveway is a 
formal garden with four large shade trees 
and a central feature marked C, of the 
persimmon tree. If the persimmon is not 
used, a group of evergreens of various forms 
and color should be planted in the center. 
Surrounding this center are four sections 
to be planted to perennial flowers that will 
give a succession of bloom the entire sea- 
son. These are marked B. 

The four sections marked A should be 
planted to rosa rugosa or some variety of 
pines or evergreens kept trimmed to a 








proper height. For shade trees, maple or 
any other quick-growing tree that does well 
in this part of the country, should be 
utilized. The trees selected should be as 
large as it is practical to obtain. 

A general idea is given of the arrange- 
ment of the shrubs and border planting. It 
is always well not to plant the shrubs too 
close, but to allow for future growth. Plant- 
ing them in groups of three or more of a 
kind is to be recommended. Evergreens can 
be planted with the shrubs to give variety 
of color and height in the border. 

A hedge of rosa rugosa starting at the 
garage is shown. Climbing roses on the 
fences would add color part of the year. 
Space for roses is shown just south of the 
house. A border of tall perennials is sug- 
gested for along the fence leading to the 
poultry house. Perennials also might be 
planted along the shrub borders to add 
color through the season. 


O. W. HorrMAN 


When to Cut Glad Corms 


To THE EDITOR :— 


In the Queries and Answers Department, one 
of your contributors stated that glad corms 
could be cut into two or three parts, depend- 
ing on the number of eyes or sprouts shown. 

What I would like to know is when this is 
done ;—at planting time in the Spring or at 
digging time in the Fall? 


ALMON J. MARTIN, (Mich.) 


Answer: Tf it is desirable to cut glad 
corms into two or more parts, to increase 
propagation, this should be done at planting 
time in the Spring. If cutting is done <n the 
Fall or during the Winter, the exposed sur- 
face might cause excessive evaporation and 
the loss of vitality, or even rot under some 
conditions. 

The cutting of glad corms according to the 
number of eyes is desirable only in connec- 
tion with new or rare varieties, to more 
rapidly increase the growth; as each di- 
vision, if it does well, will produce just 
about as good increase as would the single 
corm, undivided. 

— (Eprror ) 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the 
Editor. A brief statement of facts and 
definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


Varieties of Bocconia 
Is there more than one variety of Boc- 
conia; and if there is, how many are there, 
and what is the difference between them? 
Marian A. McApow, (N. C.) 


Identity of Cat’s Whiskers 

I would like to learn the botanical name 
of a plant called commonly “Cats Whiskers.” 
The deep-pink flowers are in a head on 
12- 15-inch stems. There are small leaves 
all over this stem. Also, long thin stems 
with a long pod on them, project from it. 


Mrs. L. G. Bunpy, (Ohio) 
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A CHAT WITH THE 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 





Georce D. ELWeELL 
Circulation Manager 


Most publishers do not permit Circu- 
lation Managers to chat with the sub- 
scribers in the columns of a magazine. 
FLoweR GrRowER, however, is differ- 
ent. We are striving not only to give 
our readers a real garden magazine but 
also want to have them feel that we 
welcome their friendly interest and 
helpful suggestions. 

I believe readers of FLowER GROWER 
approve of this friendly relationship 
between reader and publisher. I hope 
to follow up this first chat with others 
in later issues. 


Albany Now Subscription 
Headquarters 


In order that we may better serve 
our subscribers and co-ordinate our 
Subscription Department we have just 
moved our entire subscription list and 
all mailing records from Calcium to 
Albany, New York. Hereafter all sub- 
scription details will be handled at our 
main office here in Albany. 

All subscription renewal notices will 
be mailed from Albany and subscribers 
should mail their checks for renewals, 
new subscriptions or Christmas Gift 
subscriptions direct to FLOWER 
Grower, ALBANY, N., Y. 


Christmas Gift Subscriptions 


Another Christmas Season is with us, 
together with the problem of remem- 
bering relatives and friends. Each 
year thousands of our readers give a 
subscription to FLOWER GROWER as a 
Christmas Gift. A convenient order 
form is enclosed with this issue. Our 
Christmas Gift Card is very attractive 
and will be mailed from Albany at 
“just the right time,” or, if you like, 
we will send you the card. Please 
note the special rates we are offering. 


Sample Copies to Friend 


If you know of any friends who 
are not now subscribing to FLOWER 
Grower, and should be, we will be 
slad to send them sample copies from 
Albany. We are constantly increasing 
our subscriptions and any names of 
possible subscribers are always wel- 
come. 


May I extend to ALL our readers my 
cordial Holiday Greetings and Best 
Wishes. 

Gerorce D. ELwevi 
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Propagation of Water Lilies 
Would like information on propagation 
of Water Lilies. I have four in our pool, 
and one of them especially, has grown to 
an immense size. Can this be divided or in 
what manner are new plants developed? 
Mrs. W. C. Towriss, (Ont.) 


Treatment For Boxwoods 


I have two Boxwoods in boxes. I would 
like to put them in new tubs. What kind 
of soil will I use? Is chemical fertilizer 
advisable; and if so, what kind should I 
use? 

In one of the tubs I repotted, and I 
found that the tree had never had the 
canvas taken off. So I cut it off and 
washed the roots with the garden hose. 
Pulled them apart and put some soil, leaf- 
mold, and peatmoss in the tubs. 


P. B. KENDALL, (Ont.) 


Care of Bittersweet 


I wonder if any readers could give me 
information on care of Bittersweet? Last 
Fall I planted four bittersweet vines. They 
have not grown any taller since I have 
had them,—not over a foot tall if that. 
I thought they would climb and have ber- 
ries on them this season. 


Mrs. M. A. SHaw, (N. Y.) 


Anemone Japonica I ails 


I had eight plants of the Anemone japon- 
ica variety of September Charm, Queen 
Charlotte, and Whirlwind, planted last 
Spring. All were growing nicely and full 
of buds, when about the first week in 
September two of the plants looked a little 
wilted at the top, and the edges of some 
leaves scorched or withered. I watered 
them, although we had been having plenty 
of rain and the cause was not lack of 
moisture; but in a few days all the leaves 
had dried up and had assumed a charred 
appearance. The plants now look as though 
they were dead, although I am hoping this 
is not the case. The buds on most of the 
other plants appear to be drying up also, 

The plants are in full sun as_ several 
trees were cut down last Spring after they 
had been planted. 

I will appreciate any helpful advice 
given. 

ELIZABETH STARK, (III.) 


Growing English Iris 

Has any Illinois reader had experience 
with growing the English Iris? I planted 
some bulbs several years ago and had one 
bloom the first year. Since that time, the 
bulbs send up leaves but they do not flower. 
The bulbs seem to be hardy. I received no 
cultural directions with the bulbs so had 
to plant them according to my own judg- 
ment. How deep should they be planted? 
Are they particular as to soil? Should 
they be left in the same place for years, 
or should they be transplanted every so 
often? If any Northern Illinois reader has 
had good results with these bulbs, I would 
like to know his methods, 


J. M. Tuevs, (IIl.) 


Silver-leaved Vetch 


Would like information about a silver- 
leaved Vetch described in a FLOWER GROWER 
some years back by Mrs. H. P. Magers of 
Kansas. Would like to know if any special 
soil condition will silver the leaves. I have 
one with pink flowers but the leaves are 
always green, The soil in which it grows 
has the acid condition necessary for azaleas 
and rhododendrons. 


Marian A, McApow, (N. C.) 


Rare Trees Wanted 

Would like to see articles on various trees 
that grow in the latitude of Illinois and 
New York, such as Sophora japonica; 
height, adaptability, ete. There are many 
rare trees that will grow in this territory, 
and should be generally known. We have 
a fine Sophora japonica at home, but we 
have been unable to find much data on it. 
Then there is the Liquidambar; and the 
Katsura Tree (Cercidiphyllum japonicum), 
1937 will be centennial year for tree planting 


throughout the United States, and nothing: 


would be better than to introduce some 
of these rare trees to your readers, 
Rosert R. LINDNER, (IIL) 


To Kill Dandelions in Lawn 

Can some reader with experience tell the 
name of a chemical that is used to kill 
Dandelions without hurting the grass in 
lawn? The Dandelions in our case are in 
a blue-grass lawn, and as we have many 
acres of lawn, badly-infested with Dande- 
lions, we are looking for something to spray 
on the lawn that will kill the Dandelions 
and not hurt the grass. 


Ep THompson, (Mo.) 


California Butter Beans Do Not Seed 


What causes the bloom of Butter Beans, 
(California variety as they call them here), 
to drop without setting pods? Many ra- 
cemes of bloom, generally twenty-four blooms 
to a raceme, fail to set a single pod; and 
the plants will be white with bloom all 
season, yielding but few mature pods. The 
elevation here is forty-two hundred feet 
above sea level, with hot days and cool 
nights. The growing season for tender 
things is from the first of June until the 
first of September with, of course, some 
seasons longer and an occasional one shorter. 
Irrigation is practiced here so that there is 
always plenty of water, and the plants do 
not suffer for moisture. Our soil for general 
crops is deficient in phosphorous, but addi- 
tion of this element has not solved the 
problem. The soil here is alkaline in re- 
action, but this does not seem to have a 
deleterious effect on other garden or field 
crops. 

Hastett B. Lerten, (Idaho) 


Magnolias Do Not Bloom 


I have two Magnolia Trees with plenty of 
green foliage, but no buds. They are five 
years old and planted in a good garden 
soil. With what shall I fertilize them? 

P. B. KenpbALL, (Ont.) 


Trumpet Creeper Does Not Bloom 


I have a Trumpet Creeper Vine about 
nine years old, bought of a very reliable 
firm, that has never bloomed. I wrote the 
nursery about it and they say I probably 
have it in too rich soil. I moved it a 
year ago and of course did not expect bloom 
this year. What can I do to make it 
bloom? How long does it take them to 
bloom ? 


Mrs. Jesse H. Trretett, (Md.) 


Sedum With Silvery Leaves ' 


What is the variety of Sedum with silvery 
leaves on drooping stems; the size of the 
leaves as large as a dime, thick, waxy, and 
more nearly triangular in shape than round? 
No tint on the edge of the leaves. Has 
not bloomed yet, although full of buds in 
September. Came marked “Sieboldi,” but 
that seems to have red tints on the edges 
of the leaves, if the catalog descriptions 
can be relied upon. 

Marran A. McApow, (N. C.) 
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e DAHLIAS e 


Our new Introductions for the season of 1937 are the 
Seven Wonders: 


MRS. JAMES ROOSEVELT, S. C. to I. D. (Parrella-Hulin). 
An even grenadine red with streaked yellow reverse. Re- 
ceived an Award of Honor at the Georgia Experimental 
Station, with the following remarks: “So forceful in at- 
tention getting value that it approaches the spectacular.” 

Root $10.00 Net. Plant $5.00 Net. 


JULIA IRENE, I. D. (Parrella). Color in effect pink but in 
more detail is a rose with pencilings, or streaks, of deep 
rose. Immense blooms. Received an Award of Honor at the 
Georgia [Experimental Station. Root $10.00 Plant $5.00. 


DON WILSON, I. D. (Jeffords-Parrella). A beautiful dahlia 
of immense size. Selected by the great radio announcer. 
Scored 85 at East Lansing. Root $10.00. Plant $5.00. 


INCANDESCENT, I. D. (Weyers-Parrella). A seedling of Jane 
Cowl of immense size and beauty. One of the best plants 
at the N. Y. Botanical Garden. Root $10.00. Plant $5.00. 


VIN WELL PRINCESS, F. D. (Blamer-Parrella). A very 
beautiful dahlia in color and form. 
Root $10.00. Plant $5.00. 


MISS OAKLAND, F. 1D. (Oakleigh Gardens). One of the finest 
whites to date. Roots and plants at the Originators price. 


M. COL, F. D. A beautiful European tri-color, Orange and 
yellow at the centre with white tips. This is not a large 
flower but very outstanding. Root $2.00. Plant $1.00. 


For complete descriptions on the above varieties mentioned, 
as well as hundreds of the latest introductions, send for our 
Illustrated Catalogue, ready by the end of January, free for 
the asking. Pamphlet on surplus clumps ready now. See 
Honor Roll and Trial Ground Reports. 


ALBERT PARRELLA DAHLIA GARDENS 


3380 Ely Avenue Bronx, New York 















ARACHNE and 
Croix Du Sup 


Thetwo sensational French 
Anemone Flowering Dahlias 


The Outstanding 
Sensation of the 
New York Dah- 


lia Show 


ARACHNE, a single row of large lav- 
ender petals, with a center hive of 
pure gold petaloids, on strong stiff 
wiry stems. Plants only, $5.00 each. 


CROIX DU SUD, a single row of large 
red petals, with a center hive of pure 
gold petaloids, on strong stiff wiry 
stems. Plants only, $5.00 each. 


DIRECTEUR PLUMCOCQ, I. D. The 
argest and deepest dahlia I have ever 
grown, the most perfect dahlia I know 
of scored 98 points at French Trial 
grounds. Color a deep gold, with the best 
stem I have ever seen on any dahlia, 
Plants only, $7.50. 


EMINENCE F. D., the greatest red dahlia T 
have ever grown has the broadest and 
largest petals I have ever seen on any ‘ 
dahlia. Believe it can beat any red dahlia 
grown to date. Plants only, $5.00. 


As the supply of the above is limited and we have the only plants avail- 
able in the United States, we would suggest your sending us your orders 
as early as possible. 


ADONIS F. D., the largest white dahlia grown to date, E. J. O’Keefe of 
Cold Spring, N. Y., has grown this dahlia larger than Margaret E. 
Broomall. I have had many 14 inch blooms. Stems are a little too 
weak when the blooms fully mature to hold them erect, reason for its 
low price. Roots, $5.00. 


SUPER DAHLIA SEED, guaranteed to give results never before believed 
possible, 50 seeds, $3.00. 100 seeds, $5.00. 


PARKWAY DAHLIA GARDENS 
1012 East 178th St. New York City 











FINE BOOKS «» BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


Reissued at greatly reduced prices 


WILD FLOWERS 
Was $7.50, NOW $3.95 


“The most ambitious piece of flower book pro- 
duction ever accomplished.”—Scientific American 
Now a mammoth printing makes it possible 
to offer this beautiful book with its 364 colored 
photographs and complete text at a dramatically 
low price. Illustrations and text are the work 
of Dr. Homer. D. House, State Botanist of 
New York. 


GARDEN FLOWERS 


IN COLOR 
Was $3.75, NOW $1.98 


“A thoroughly satisfactory and dependable full- 
color presentation of those flowering trees, 
shrubs, and other plants. . . . Excellent plates 
which really convey the colors of their subjects.” 
—Robert S. Lemmon in N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Books. 

More than 400 cultivated plants are illustrated 
in full color and briefly described in this only 
“Picture Cyclopedia of Cultivated Flowers,” now 
reissued in a finely produced, popular-priced 
edition. 


At all bookstores or from 


MACMILLAN 
60 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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CHECK THIS ONE FIRST FOR 1937 
AUTUMN SUNSET 


ERE is the dahlia 
you have been 
waiting for. Scored 
87 at East Lansing 
Trial grounds. On 
9 
Leonard _ . Barron’s 
Honor Roll. This one 
will really go to town. 
Color: Lemon yellow centre, 
spreading to spinel red 
toward outside, 
Size: 10” to 12” Normally. 
Foliage: Deep green, tough, 
insect resisting. 


Stem: Tough as whalebone, 
3’ to 4’ Long. 


Heights: Six feet. 
Grown, tested and approved by many national dahlia authorities 
as the finest autumn colored dahlia since Jane Cowl. 


Roots $15.00 ® Plants $7.50 
“MISS OAKLAND” 


Another sensational new dahlia. The finest white formal ever 
introduced. Won three certificates, an Honor Roll Dahlia which 
we are cointroducers with Oakleigh Gardens. See full description 


elsewhere in this issue. Roots $10.00 Net. Plants $5.00. 


Write today for beautiful new 1937 Catalogue to 


LAKESIDE GARDENS =, PALTIMoRE 


MICHIGAN 
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\ hen leaves begin to fall 


and summer slowly turns to winter it’s time 
to think about protecting your valuable 
shrubs and perennials from “Wéinter-Kill.” 
A mulch of Emblem-Protected Peat Moss 
provides this protection inexpensively and is 
your assurance of beautiful blooms again 
next spring. 


The millions of tiny cells of Emblem-Pro- 
tected Peat Moss insulate the soil and pro- 
tect the sensitive root systems against the 
continued contraction and expansion of the 
soil caused by cold nights and warm mid- 
days. 


And what’s more . . . when you mulch with 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss it serves a 
double duty for next spring you can dig 
it into the soil as.an ideal soil conditioner. 


Mail the coupon below for new Free bulletin 
on winter mulching. It tells how to prepare 
your garden for winter. Tells when is the 
best time for mulching—how mulching pre- 
vents breakage of roots, etc., etc. 


The P.I.C. triangle on the side of the bale 
of peat moss is not a trade name. It is an 
emblem of quality, designating peat moss 
produced from the world’s finest peat bogs. 
Look for this stamp of approval when you 
buy peat moss. 









Emblem- 
PEAT Mos 
FREE 


VALUABLE 
GARDEN 
BULLETINS 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 


155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


FG-12 


Please send me a Free copy of 


bulletin on winter mulching. 


your new 


BE tiaras slg Gita ake was Kee ek SEtEh ss ae eee 


Address 


ANSWERS 


Care of Gloxinia 

Answering M. H. Friendly, (N. Y.): 

Gloxinias do need a rest period. After 
the plant is through blooming, let it grow 
and store up nourishment. About the first 
of October stop watering the plant and let 
it die down, When the leaves are dried up, 
cut them off and put the pot with the 
dormant roots in your root cellar. (Try 
and get it down before the fifteenth of 
December.) About the first of March bring 
it up again and begin watering it. Some- 
times they will begin to grow earlier than 
this, and if you see that yours is starting, 
bring it up immediately. 

RutH Hopeson. ( Wisc.) 


Soil for Begonias 

Answering Mrs. S. D. Bauert, (Texas) : 

Begonias require a light soil, such as a 
mixture of one part of sand to two parts of 
leaf-mold. Drainage must be perfect. 

As to Begonias losing their buds before 
opening, I believe this is caused by the use 
of too much water while plants are young, 
causing a sickly growth. Mixing bonemeal 
with soil will give a stronger growth and 
help overcome this. 


E. L. Gircnurist, (Calif.) 


Grafting Gypsophila 

Answering Mrs. Jones, (Wisc.): 

I do not know anything about grafting 
this plant, but it is easily propagated by 
cuttings. 

I usually take the shoots that come up 
early in the Spring, and break them off 
close to the main plant when they are 5 
or 6 inches long. Then I put them in the 
ground about an inch deep, firming the dirt 
well around them, and turn a glass jar 
over them until they start growing; which 
will be soon, as they root quickly. I put 
some out quite late (last Spring) and as 
the weather was quite hot I put them on the 
north side of a building, and in spite cf 
the worst drought and heat ever recorded a 
large per cent of them rooted and grew 
well. 

Mrs. Geo. E. Horton, ( Mo.) 


Time to Divide Baby’s Breath 

Answering Stella Dolin, (Okla.) : 

typsophila Bristol Fairy cannot be 
divided, as it is a grafted plant. Would 
advise you to get new plants of this lovely 
variety, rather than disturb your old plant. 
The Gypsophilas have a long tap root and 
are difficult to transplant, especially if they 
are large. The small plants are easily 
moved in early Spring. 

Mrs. Ciara C. Banes, (Nebr.) 


African Violets Fail 

Answering Mrs. J. C. Meinhard, (IIl.): 

In the July magazine I read of your 
failure to raise an African Violet from a 
leaf. 

On Decoration Day, I planted six leaves, 
14-inch stem in six 2%-inch pots, in an 
old aquarium, half filled with stones, earth, 
and sand. Kept the ground around them 
wet and a glass over the top. I now have 
three plants with about ten tiny leaves, 
around the old leaf, and hope to have the 
other three grow and be in bloom by Christ- 
mas. I have a plant I raised six months 
ago which is beautiful; also one three years 
old this next Christmas; in bloom most of 
the time. They stand in a dish which I fill 
with water every other day. Never watered 
from the top. 

Mrs. W. S. SrackHouseE, (Penna.) 


Bittersweet Has No Berries 

Answering Isabelle English, (N. Y.): 

Bittersweet (Celastrus scandens) has 
three kinds of plants. One type has only 
male or staminate flowers; another type 
has only female or pistillate flowers; and 
the third kind has both kinds of flowers on 
the same plant. This last type is the most 
desired. Your plant has either stamens or 
pistils, but not both. In the Spring examine 
the flowers on your vine. If it has only 
stamens, secure a pistillate or a “perfect” 
plant to set beside it; if the flowers are 
pistillate, secure a perfect or a staminate 
(male) plant to set near it. A male plant, 
being stamens only, never produces fruit. 

Many fruit trees, and others, even those 
that produce “perfect” flowers, are partly 
self-sterile and produce more and _ better 
fruit when cross-pollenized. 


H. D. HEMENway, ( Mass.) 


Perennial Snapdragon Information 
Answering Tillie Tiller, (Maine) : 


Rex. D. Pearce, Merchantville, N. J., ad- 
vertises several linaria species, some annual 


and some perennial, and all good. Canon 
Want is particularly good. The Linarias 


are not very nearly related to Snapdragons, 
and it is misleading to have them adver- 
tised as such. 


HAZARD CLARKE, (Md.) 


Elm Exudes Sticky Substance 


Answering your correspondent who has 
the elm that exudes the sticky substance: 


If the owner of this elm had applied his 
tongue to one of these leaves, he would have 
found this substance on the leaves to be 
sweet. It is honey-dew. Honey-dew is 
thrown off by aphids in late Summer or 
early Fall. 

There are several trees that throw off 
moisture from their leaves, one of which 
is the black gum. This is characteristic of 
the tree, and occurs every year; and it 
leaves no stain where it falls. 

The fact that where the honey-dew fell on 
the automobile, it did not evaporate, shows 
that there was substance or solids in the 
liquid. Further, this substance was on the 
upper surface only, indicating that it had 
fallen on the leaves and not exuded from 
them. 

The aphids that produce honey-dew usu- 
ally work on trees that have a smooth leaf, 
like the tulip tree and the black gum. I 
don’t think I ever saw them on an elm, but 
I am sure that is what was on this elm. 


J. O. Winrorp, (Ark.) 


Yueca From Seed 

Answering Nick Bonora, (N. J.): 

Yuceas are easily grown from seed planted 
in the Fall and mulched with coarse mate- 
rial to catch snow. The little plants resem- 
ble grass, so be careful not to pull them up 
by mistake. These may be transplanted 
into a row in the garden and cared for until 
they are large enough to be put in their 
permanent location. 

On a trip south we saw beautiful plants 
of Yucca filamentosa growing along the 
roadside ditches, apparently wild, and were 
probably from seed as there were many 
plants in yards also. 

There is a lovely native Yucca here that 
I like very much. It has very stiff narrow 
leaves that stand out straight instead of 
bending as the wide-leaved one does; and 
its blossoms are larger, hanging downward 
from its straight stem, three feet tall, with 
no branches, that looks like huge candles 
from a distance. 


Mrs. Ciara C. Bangs, (Nebr.) 
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Hardy Water Lilies Bloom Poorly 
Answering F. P. Peterson, (Ill.): 


Trouble with Water Lilies not blooming, 
or blooming poorly, is due to the fact that 
they require rich soil and plenty of room for 
the roots, and should be transplanted at 
least every year; or two years at the most. 
Fertilizing without transplanting will do 
little good, as the plants become root-bound, 


J. M. Tuevus, (IIl.) 


Shrub and Tree Piantings Do Poorly 


Referring to question, and answer by the 
Editor, on the above subject, in the October 
issue, page 539: 

I wonder if the “white film’ on the 
Lilae isn’t scale? I have seen Lilacs killed 
by oyster-bark scale. A spray in Winter 
of lime-sulphur, and in June (when scale 
insects are hatching and active) with Black 
Leaf 40, will clean out this seale. The Lilac 
likes a lime soil. The Rhododendron must 
have an acid soil, and a mulch of six inches 
of oak leaves, Winter and Summer, is 
beneficial. Peatmoss will do if leaves are 
not available. 

A Spruce, set within a year, shipped with 
a ball of earth, planted without letting it 
set in a tub of water for an hour or more, 
would show the results as described. If it 
“dried out” before planting, a too-shallow 
setting, or a very dry season without water- 
ing enough to wet a foot deep, would give 
the same results. The exposure of evergreen 
tree roots to wind or sun or drying out, 
is almost sure death. 


H. D. HeMENwAyY, ( Mass.) 


Roses Do Not Bloom Well 


Answering Bert Stafford, (Ind.) : 

Many people do not understand the Rose. 
You will note on a new plant that there is a 
shoulder or knot. When planting, this 
should be below the earth level at least an 
inch. It’s a budded Rose. If shoots come 
up which are attached to the root plant 
below this “knot,” they are suckers and 
should be cut off. Undoubtedly your vigor- 
ous Rose is all suckers; and the upper or 
budded part has died out due to the suckers 
getting all the strength from the roots. Dig 
it out, as you will get no more flowers from 
it. Try again and watch your new bushes 
for suckers. 

Wma. G. Watson, (N. Y.) 


Fertilizer for Hardy Chrysanthemums 
Answering Hugh S. Austin, (Penna.) : 


Chrysanthemums need acid soil. Below is 
a fertilizer which is good for them. 


Ammonium sulphate....5 Ibs. 
Superphosphate ........ 4% lbs 
Sulphate potash ........ 34 Ib. 


Mixed together, this makes a fine fertil- 
izer. About 10-6-4 can be put in dry in 
small amounts at a time, or else dissolved 
in water about 1 or 2 oz. to a gallon. Start 
after plants begin 19 make some growth and 
apply a couple of times per week. Stop 
when color comes in buds, or if leaves break 
when bent between fingers. Shortly after 
planting, mulch with at least one inch of 
peat. This will add acid to soil, and also 
nitrogen, as it rots. Chrysanthemums are 
heavy feeders on nitrogen, (don’t use nitrate 
of soda,—makes soil too sweet). About 
one-third peatmoss and rotten manure, half- 
and-half, mixed with two-thirds soil, is 
good also. A layer of manure under your 
soil one-inch thick, 5 inches down, is good 
on old sods. 

Keep away from manure with lots of 
unrotted straw. In some cases it causes 
leaves to fall. 


JAMES WILKINSON, (N. J.) 
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Plants for Steep Slope 

Answering Caretaker, (Missouri) : 

Among plants suitable for a steep slope, 
(plants that will require no mowing and 
that will prevent the soil from washing), I 
would suggest honeysuckle (lonicera halli- 
ana). It has an extensive root system, is 
fragrant when in bloom, and is evergreen, 
except in very cold Winters. The Japanese 
spurge (pachysandra) is evergreen and will 
grow anywhere. It is rather expensive but 
is a rapid spreader, 

Creeping Charlie (Lysimachia nummula- 
ria) and nepeta hederacea make quick bank 
covers. The creeping sedums, such as 
stoloniferum, album, ete., would be pretty 


through Winter and Summer. _ Trailing 
roses, such as Virginia rose, (lucida), 
would prove satisfactory. The Virginia 


creeper (ampelopsis 
trumpet creeper 


quinquefolia) and 
(bignonia radicans) are 
often used. I have never seen violets used 
for this purpose, but wouldn’t they be 
lovely? Vinca minor, often called grave 
myrtle, would make a glossy green blanket 
through all seasons. 
Mrs. C. G. Pace, (Mo.) 


What Soil for Wistaria? 

Answering Henry Lintig, (L. I.) : 

The Wistaria is not particular as to soil, 
though I would advise against its being very 
light. Any loam will do. Avoid very rich 
soil which would induce too rapid growth, 
which is not conducive to flowering. A 
little stimulant to get it started will not be 
amiss, however, as it is inclined to be quite 
slow the first year. 

§. MENDELSON MEEHAN, ( Penna.) 


Slipping Roses . 

Answering Mrs. M. E. Miller, (Ohio) : 

I would say to layer them. Treat them as 
for Japanese Red Maples as explained in 
THE FLower GrowER of February 1932, 
page 50; only bury the branches and hold 
them down with a stone or hooked stick, 

iM. G. Jones, (Man.) 


Borers Damage Poplars 
Answering Geo. W. Weiss, (IIl.) : 


Take en ice pick and diz out the dead 
wood where the borers are working. Dip a 
piece of absorbent cotton in carbon disul- 
phide, push irto the cavity, then quickly 
plug up with dry cotton. Then fill the hole 
even with the bark, with putty packed in so 
that none of the gas from the carbon disul- 
phide can escape. This goes through the 
fibers of the wood, penetrates into the tree, 
and kills the borers. 

In case there is heavy damage and the 
putty will not close the hole, use a mixture 
of three parts sand and two parts cement, 
and enough water to make a thick paste. 
Spread this over the hole in which the 
cotton has been packed and no gas can 
escape. 

This treatment is effective in borer dam- 
age on oaks, maples, tulip trees, hickories, 
and any other deciduous tree. 

‘.& Dy, {8-0} 


Grafting Gypsophila 

Answering Frank Augustin, (N. Y.): 

Grafting Gypsophila seems strange, as 
this being a herbaceous perennial, it would 
be possible, but difficult, and I think would 
serve no purpose at all. But then maybe 
the writer has something in mind similar 
to a mignonette. Have some, grafted and 
trained in standard form. 

Would like to hear more about this. 


A. SAVAGE, (Que.) 


MONSTER 
BULBS 


NARCISSUS 


SOLEIL d’OR 


POST-PAID FOR ONLY 


$190 





As easy to grow indoors as 
Paper White Narcissus — in 
pebbles and water, in soil-filled 
pans or in prepared bulb fiber. 
Produces large clusters of rich 
golden-yellow flowers with deep 
orange-red cup. Blooms have an 
exquisite fragrance, different 
from that of Paper - Whites. 


Write for free Bulb Catalog. 


HENRY A. DREER 


212 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Weyside BR. Gardens 


MENTOR OHIO 
The New Things In 


HARDY PLANTS and BULBS 

















’ WEY) 
For Growing in Pebblesand Water 


PAPER-WHITE NARCISSUS 
Large blooms, frequently thirty from 
a single bulb . . . very decorative. 


JUMBO BULBS 10 for 50c . $4.50 per 100 


Plant every two weeks for succession of bloom 


a\p es 





132 to 138 Church St., New York City 


CAMELLIA. 
[JAPONICA 


THE FAVORITE 

FLOWER OF THE SOUTH 
These beautiful plants with their attractive 
foliage and numerous beautiful fiowers bloom- 


ing on some varieties about Christmas time 
make ideal gifts. 


We have on hand a splendid assortment of 
single, semi-doubles and doubles. 
Shipments can be made so as to reach destina- 
tion at any desired time. 
Write for free catalog, 
We are also Specialists in Azaleas, 
Roses, Hollies, Sweet Olives, etc. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
Box 910F Augusta, Ga. 
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“ more 
beautiful 


ARRANGEMENT 


Send for Free Folder 
“FLOWER HOLDERS and ARRANGEMENT‘ 
Tearn how beautiful arrangements are accoin- 
plished. See illustrated, the flower arrangements 
of a national authority. 
Dazey Flower Holders will not scratch or tarnish 
containers, Made of metal, rustless, non-corro 
sive; with heavy hard-to-tip base. 


DAZEY 


flower holders 


Are made in_ several 
tyles and many sizes, 
finished in Dazey Green 
Lacquer. Special finishes 
in silver, gold and 
bronze, Wrapped in glis- 
tening cellophane, Tllus- 
trated is No. 2, 4% in. 
base diameter, 





POSTPAID 
ORDER YOURS TODAY 


Local Dealer, If none 
nearby, order direct from us, enclosing $1.00 for 
No. 2, Dazey Green Lacquer finish. Postpaid 
A postcard will bring you the folder—new and 
interesting secrets—‘'Flower Holders and Arrange- 
ments.’”’ (Special offer for Garden Clubs.) 


DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


2 Murray St., 839! E. 3ist St., 
tow York City Los Angeles. Calif. 


Purchase through your 














52 years’ experience behind 
our 1937 Berry-Book. It will 
help you. It describes Fair- 
fax, Dorsett, Catskill, etc. 
New and Better Varieties and 
tells How to Grow Them. 
Valuable both to the Experi- 
enced and Beginners. Your 
Copy is FREE. Write today. 


} THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 


331 W. Market St, Salisbury, Md. 


Christmas Coliection 
GLADIOLUS 


For $2.00 Prepaid, 








we will ship 2 each, large 


bulbs correctly labeled and neatly packed, as 
follows: 

Amador Jean du Tailles 

Blue Danube Mammoth White 

Brightside Pelegrina 

Coryphee Polar Ice 

Elkhart Salbach’s Pink 

Halloween Wasaga. 

Send for 1937 Catalog 

SEABROOK NURSERIES 

Seabrook New Hampshire 
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Marigold ig i me 


Gold Medal Winner, 
All-America Selections, 1937 
Tbe the first to grow this beauti- 
ful, distinctly new type Marigold 
the first Marigold with entirely 
ODORLESS foliage. Bright clear 
golden orange. Crown resembles 
a Chrysanthemum, made up of 
long, interlaced dise petals. Col- 
larette of big, broad petals. Delightfully sweet-scented. Plants 
rrow about 2 ft. tall. Early flowering, blooms all summer. 
Packet 25c; % oz. $1.00; postpaid. Send your order today. 


Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. Write today, 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 524 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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Blue Vervain (Verbena hastata) 


Answering Ruth Hodgson, (Wisc.) 
The plant described and ealled Wild 


Veronica is probably Blue Vervain (Verbena 
hastata). It is a tall plant. Its flowers 


are tiny, purple-blue, and tube-shaped, 
growing on slender spikes; and the leaves 


are short-stemmed, lance-shaped and rough, 
with sharply-toothed edges. It is a com- 
mon, obnoxious weed in my state. I have 
seen it completely occupy pastures, as_ it 
has so many which do not mature all 
at the same thus regardless of the 
season, some mature at a time to 
germinate. It is a pretty sight to see a 
field of this lovely blue flower in blossom, 
but the owner cannot appreciate its beauty. 

I would not advise trying to naturalize 
the Blue Vervain. It is hard to curb the 
free-sowing of its seeds. The flowers on the 
spikes of bloom open irregularly; so while 
some are flowering, others are seeding, and 
still others are in bud. You cannot, there- 
fore, cut off the blossom-head to prevent 
seeding, without spoiling the bloom. 

Leave this plant in the gravel pit, 


seeds, 
time; 
seeds 


where 


you can enjoy its beauty, and the birds 
may feast on the seeds. 
Mrs. C. G. Pace, (Mo.) 


Splitting of Bark on Fruit Trees 
Answering C. F. Warner, (Penna.) : 
This trouble is ordinarily known as sun 

scald, of which there are many examples to 

be found, and which seems to affect soft 
maples and Norway maples particularly; 
usually on the south side of the tree, al- 
though sometimes found on the west exposure. 

There are cases where the bark completely 

around the tree is affected, in which case the 

tree will likely die. A warm sun in early 

March may shine on the south side of the 

tree, and at night there may be a sharp 

drop in temperature, causing decay of the 
bark, so that it will loosen from the tree. 
The trouble can be prevented generally 
by wrapping the tree loosely with some 
light-colored material such as burlap, the 


main purpose being to shade the bark, 
rather than to protect it from the cold? 
Some recommend a cloth frame to shield 


the bark, keeping it an inch from the tree. 
Caution is suggested against the use of tar 
paper as a wrapping material. 

Bark thus loosened should be removed 
hack to sound tissue, and the exposed por- 
tion painted with some good tree paint to 
prevent decay and insect infestation, 

Scotr B, PELTON, (Penna.) 


Variegated Hoya 


Answering Mrs. Oliver Radebaugh, (IIl.) : 
A. Manda of East Orange, New Jersey, 


who raises many tropical plants, may have 
the Variegated Hoya. He has had it. 
Marian A. McApow, (N. C.) 


Dwarf Evergreen Edging Plant 
Answering Mrs. J. Arthur Jones, (N. C.): 
Daphne answers the 


eneorum require- 


ments, though it may not flourish under 
adverse conditions, so easily as Iberis, One 
could have nothing lovelier. Height usu- 


inches; habit, spreading 
Does not increase in an 


ally not over 10 
from a central root. 
objectionable way. 


S. MENDELSON MEEHAN, (Penna.) 


Star of Bethlehem 
Answering Mrs. L. A. Culbertson, (Ohio) : 
The plant called “Star of Bethlehem” is 
a species of Campanula called Campanula 
isophylla (equal-leaved). There is a blue- 
flowered variety also. 


Frep 8S. Boueuton, (N. Y.) 


Houseplant Information 
S. D. Bauert, (Texas) : 
T have had very good success with house- 
plants where gas is used for cooking, and 
the house is heated with a warm-air furnace. 
The only time I have had sick-looking 
plants was last November and December 
(1935) when we had no sunshine for days. 


Answering Mrs. 


Then the begonias dropped their leaves and 
there was no bloom on anything. The foli- 


age plants stood it better, so if you haven't 
sunny windows you can still have plants. 
My plants are kept in south and west win- 
dows away from drafts. 

I take the best garden soil I have, which 
is sandy loam; mix about three parts loam 
and one part peatmoss. Mix well and use 
this for potting. Don’t overpot, but use 
small pots for starting slips. Put broken 
crockery in bottom for drainage. A small 
clay pot will dry out quickly;—set these in 
a saucer and water daily. The larger pots 
should be immersed up to the rim at 
least once a week, and watered a little as 


needed at other times, I have very little 
trouble with over-watering, but it might 
be different with a clay soil. I prefer to 


water most plants from the bottom, aid 
here is where [I feed them by putting a 
pinch of Vigoro in the saucers now and 


then. 

The plants are sprayed all over about once 
a week, and syringed with soap-suds and 
nicotine if any pests appear. All plants 
except African violets, were placed on an 
east porch for the Summer, and brought in 
early before the windows were closed, so 
they noticed the change less. This includes 
several kinds of begonias, ferns, Christmas 
cactus, geraniums, and coleus. I am sure 
many other houseplants could be treated 
the same way. 

Small packages of peatmoss can be bought 
at the ten-cent stores or department stores, 
if vou live in a city, and if you raise house- 
plants alone; otherwise, it is cheaper to buy 
in larger quantities. 


Mrs. S. H. Warren, (Ohio) 


Saving Gladiolus Seed 
Answering P. G. H., (N. Y.): 
Seed-pods should be allowed to remain on 


the plant until they start to brown; and 
when the tips of the pods start to crack 


open, they should be removed and allowed 
to dry naturally in trays. When dry, the 
seed with wings will naturally separate; 


and they can then be stored in paper bags 
in a dry frost-proof place until the follow- 
ing Spring. If sown in deep trays contain- 
ing a fine soil, well enriched with peatmoss, 
and some superphosphate mixed with 
tobacco dust in proportion of 1:4—a hand- 


ful of this used to each box of 24 x 36 
inches—covered lightly with a little soil 
followed by peatmoss, each seed about 3 


inches from the next, a good stand of bulbs 
of sizes ranging from 5 to 3 may be ob- 
tained the same season, 


Cuas. E, F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


Creeping Weed Kills Lawn Grass 
Answering Mrs, A, E. Heyboer, (Mich.): 
From the description of this weed I am 

sure it is Lysimachia nummularia, vari- 

ously called Moneywort, Creeping Jenny, 
and sometimes Creeping Charley. It is an 
immigrant from Europe and is quite fre- 
quently found as an escape from cultiva- 
tion, preferring moist, fairly heavy 

It is occasionally found as a weed in lawns, 

but can usually be eradicated by raking 

out with the teeth of a stiff rake, raking 
two ways. The application of a little bone- 
meal or lime, and sowing of white clover, 
usually eliminates it. 

CHESTER D. WEDRICK, 


soils. 


(Ont.) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 
(Continued from page 628) 


or inflamed eyes, and used as snuff clears 
the head. Hydrastis canadensis or golden- 
seal also makes an excellent eye-wash. 


Scientific experiments today are show- 
ing that artificially-produced fevers over- 
come certain serious diseases. Paracelsus 
centuries ago declared a well man was a 
hot-blooded man; a cold-blooded one was 
a sick man. A powerful stimulant, warm- 
ing up the skin when used internally or 
externally, increases vitality, prevents 
flatulency, and excites the salivary glands, 
is nothing else than cayenne pepper. Al- 
though it should be used with discretion, 
it is harmless. Used outwardly it is cap- 
ital for many things and has the advan- 
tage of never blistering. When put on 
thin muslin and applied as a compress to 
a sore throat, it has been known to give 
splendid results even in serious eases. 
Likewise, applied at the pit of the stom- 
ach, it helps dyspepsia. 


Mass Arrangements of Flowers 


(Continued from page 615) 
dramatic effect is produced. The room 
in which the Arrangement is to be placed 
is the deciding factor in determining 
which type of contrast to use. 

There are in every home certain places 
where a Mass Arrangement is not a de- 
sirable form of decoration, and other 
places where such a floral picture is 
exactly right. The dining room first: 
The dinner table is the center of interest 
in this room, and should have a central 
floral decoration, but not what we are 
discussing as a Mass Arrangement, which 
would be too heavy. It might be thought 
that a sideboard would be a proper set- 
ting for a Mass Arrangement, but a 
large Arrangement there would detract 
from the logical center of interest in the 
room and hence should not be used there. 
Neither is the large mass grouping of 
flowers appropriate in such an intimate 
room as a small study, a “den,” or a 
bedroom, where a more airy type of Ar- 
rangement is desirable. The hall, the liv- 
ing room, the sun porch, are all suitable 
places for a more or less lavish Flower 
Arrangement. 


HE piece of furniture on which a 

vase of flowers is to stand also deter- 
mines the type of Arrangement. A table 
which has delicate legs and very graceful 
lines is not visually heavy enough to 
‘sarry a heavy massing of flowers. On a 
massive hall table, the heaviest kind of 
Mass Arrangement. may be used. 

Similarly, a glass vase may be heavy 
and perfectly capable of holding the 
weight of a luxuriantly large group of 
flowers, but visually it may threaten to 
topple with the first breeze, or it may 
simply give a restless feeling of lack of 
stability. 

Anyone having a period room—Viec- 
torian, or Empire, or Co!onial—will find 
it inspiring and helpful to study repro- 
ductions of paintings of Arrangements 
made during these periods. Current 
magazines carry such pictures. They may 
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be found in books at the libraries 
frequently appear at flower shows. A\l- 
though these works of art are often 
copied accurately with hving flowers at 
flower shows, this is not necessary for the 
woman making Arrangements for home 
decoration. All she needs is to find the 
inspiration of the period to get the same 
feelings, the same types of contrasts, ideas 
for appropriate colors. Indeed her re- 
sults may be better as judged by modern 
standards, because she will probably 
simplify the theme of the Arrangement. 
For those without period rooms, too, 
there is much of inspiration in the Massed 
Arrangements of the past, and every 
student of Flower Arrangement will 
benefit by being familiar with them. 

In making line Arrangements in the 
Japanese manner, there are very definite 
limitations to what one may do. In mak- 
ing contemporary Mass Arrangements 
there is all the leeway in the world. Any 
plant material may be used; any com- 
bination that is pleasing may give a 
fresh challenge to the imagination. The 
important thing to remember is that the 
whole must make a decorative picture, 
and must be appropriate to the place 
where it is to be used. 


and 


“Cultivate Your Garden” 


HE heading of this short article is the 

answer given by many a good old 
physician in former days, to those poor 
souls who have been ywarn out by the 
struggle with life. It seems to be almost 
a cure-all for many things. For nerves, 
induced by too much tension in office, 
home, or merely by contact with many 
people, work outdoors is what the doctor 
orders. Many a teacher or other pro- 
fessional person has been saved for a long 
and useful life by taking the doctor’s 
orders in earnest and engaging in out- 
door pursuits. The newer order of psy- 
chiatrists, while they may not say in so 
many words that the patient needs closer 
contact with the earth and simple things 
for relief, tells the soul-sick patient to get 
away from his or her busy life and em- 
ploy the hands and mind with the simplest 
things. 

In cultivating the actual soil the mental 
garden receives as much benefit as the 
plants. Dozens of homely pleasant 
thoughts grow in the mind as the gar- 
dener tends his growing plants. The old 
sayings “Get down to earth” as well as 
“Cultivate your garden” had real mean- 
ing. While there may be no weeds in 
the actual growing garden, its cultiva- 
tion may work out many troublesome 
mental weeds which have grown up un- 
aware to us from some worries of earlier 
life. In close contact with Nature’s pa- 
tience, her yielding and adjustment to dry 
and wet seasons, heat and cold, are to be 
found a pure philosophy of which one 
would never dream in artificial surround- 
ings. 

If one has no money for flower seeds, 
then why not transplant clover from ob- 
seure spots and see it flourish with a few 
waterings? Both beauty of form and per- 
fume are to be found in flowering white 
clover. 


Marion C. ELLENWOOpD, (Ohio) 





Christmas Decorations 
and Gifts . . . trom the 


GREEN MOUNTAINS of VERMONT 


Please refer to our full page 
advertisement in the Novem- 
ber issue of Flower Grower. 
FESTOONING WREATHS 
SPRAYS OF FRAGRANT EVERGREEN 
BALSAM PILLOWS MAPLE SUGAR 
PARTRIDGEBERRY BOWLS 
OLD-TIME X-MAS BASKETS 


Our complete list is ready for you. Send for it— 
or order direct from our November advertisement 


THE AIKEN NURSERIES 


BOX 25 PUTNEY, VERMONT 


RAMD’S 
unto Flach 


All the standard old and all the prov- 
en new French Lilacs. 163 varieties! 
Double---singles. All colors---White, 
lavender, pink, red, rose, purple, blue. 


d Peony Farms — Faribault, Minn 



























Largest, most gorgeous and 
wilt-resistant! 3 favorite 
colors — Blue, White and 
Rose —a full l5¢ pkt. of 
each, all 3 for 0c! Send 
dime today. Other special 























offers in free Vicks 
Garden and Floral 
Suide — oldest mail j 
seed =house, foremost GARDEN 


aster specialists, 


JAMES VICK, 825 Vick Bildg., 


GUIDE 
Phila., Pa. 


DEFYING JEEDa 


SELECTED varieties of three-way-tested flower and 
garden seeds. Also complete line of hardy Northern- 
montate. La Fs, Bens | for 
o lect - 
Asters, Zinnias, Pensics, one 









grown shru bulbs, orna 
SPECIAL TEST OFFER 


epbesen, Tomatoes or Sweet Corn 


dragons, C: " beral kage 
16 cents each—any $ for SOc, ALL POSTPAID, FIELD SEEDS 
—99%- S$ pure, reselected, 

cleaned. Write for Big Freee talog 

of Bargain Offers. Our 69th Year. 

JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 

Box 116 La Crosse, Wis. 





A GUIDE TO GARDENING 


for beginners and experienced gardeners alike. 


Each month the Gardeners’ Chronicle contains 
interesting articles on all phases of gardening. 
Two articles of special interest, “Christmas 


Window-Garden” by 
in the Garden”’ by 
Decemher’s issue. 
year.¢ 25¢ a copy. 
for $1.00. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-B Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Bessie Buxton and “Holly 
Earle Dilatush appear in this 
Subscription price is $2.00 a 
Trial subscription, 5 months 








Box S42 = Established 1854 


Painesville, Ohio 
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Ideal as a Christmas 
gift—and a delight 
to own—a witty and 
informative garden 
book. 


by JULIAN 
R. MEADE 


spoken of as 
“The American 
Beverly Nichols” 


ADAM'S 
PROFESSION | 


And Its Conquest by Eve 
Illustrations by Georg Salter $2.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
114 Fifth Ave., New York and Toronto 














—— a 





@ My Fall List @ 
GLADIOLUS 


| is now out. If you do not already 


| get my catalog send today. One of 
| the finest lists in the country. 
SPECIAL PRICES for fall orders. 





| 
ELMER GOVE | 
Burlington, Vermont 


—— 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Box 45 
| 











Give a Garden Book This 


Christmas 


(Continued from page 622) 


only such a magnificent collection of color 
portraits but also at the same time to 

pply the authentic criticisms and notes 
ot critical observation on the behavior 
and character of each of the varieties. 
Those of you who love your Rose can now 
continue your gloating throughout the 
off-season of winter time when Roses do 
not bloom in the garden. The book is in 
he form of a dictionary or elaborate 
catalog of varieties, amply—lavishly in- 
deed—illustrated in full color. A beau- 
tiful gift for any Rose lover. 





in Harpy Cattrornians by Lester 
Rowntree (Macmillan) we have something 
that is unusual and unique. As the author 
says, “This is not another ‘garden book’ 
nor is it a handbook of California wild- 
flowers”; and, yet, in a sense it is just 
that thing—bee ause it takes you through 
much of the interesting flora of California 
in the high peaks and in the meadows, 
with a suggestion of how some of these 
often little-known gems ean be brought 
down and given their proper places in 
cultivation. It is a naturalist’s diseussion 
with heartfelt sympathy for plants in 
their homes and with a burning desire to 
introduce them into other people’s gar- 
dens; and the book, too, is illustrated by 
the author’s own photographs—often 
excellent. 


Here, we have one of those books that 




















A Practical. Book Jor Your Library 
A Superb Gift for Any Garden Lover 











= of the World in ( olor 


cultural helps. 
The index is a who's 
seven descriptions. 


volume of 3 
scarlet cloth. 
publishers. 


Its price is 








By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


Two hundred and sixty-six roses pictured in full color in one of the 
most beautiful books of recent years. 
There are many other pictures in black and white. 
who in rosedom with five hundred and fifty- 
And the author is one of the leading authorities in 
this field, President Emeritus of the American Rose Society and Editor 
of the American Rose Annual and the American Rose Magazine. 


ROSES OF THE WORLD IN COLOR is published in a sumptuous 
20 pages measuring 6x9 inches and strongly bound in 
only $3.75 at any bookstore or from the 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 2 Park St., Boston 


Each rose is described with 
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is a gardener’s gossip about appealing 
plants but not necessarily, or by any 
means, primarily—how to raise them by 
the million. Books of this calibre have a 
particular appeal to the bookminded indi- 
vidual. The author has brought her 
English background into play here and 
has given us something of the kind of 
things that is so often found in English 
books of the garden. 


* * * 


It is something of a treat always to get 
a little bit away from the routine of what 
to plant, where, and why, and to get down 
to the pure humors of the garden—and 
they are abundant enough if you only 
know it; but most gardeners are appar- 
ently quite seriously minded. ApaAm’s 
PROFESSION AND ITs ConQUEST BY EvE by 
Julian R. Meade (Longmans, Green & 
Company) rises beautifully, gloriously 
and hilariously to this peak. Again, a 
type of book little known in the American 
atmosphere but if you can chuckle—yes, 
at yourself, as well as others, you will 
find plenty of keen enjoyment in ADAM’s 
PROFESSION, to say nothing of the way the 
“Daughters of Eve’ have come in and 
made their influence felt. 

As one commentator has said “This is 
an amusing and stimulating book by a 
young man who must be the joy and pride 
of innumerable ladies.” Yes, you will en- 
joy the chuckles contained between its 
covers. 

In an entirely different vein, 
is almost pure science, but told with a 
touch of masterful romance that makes 
the book at once readable, informative, 
entertaining, is THE Living GARDEN by 
E. J. Salisbury (Maemillan). Dr. Salis- 
bury is Professor in University Puliens, 
London. He has undertaken in this book 
the hereulean task of interpreting the 
life of the plant as it grows in the garden, 
exactly, but in easily understood language, 
and he has succeeded grandly. 


because it 


If you are a student and want to know 
more about how plants live—why they. 
live, indeed, and how they react to their 
environments of weather, soil, sunlight, 
shade, ete., learn at the hands of Dr. Salis- 
bury. He will tell you, for instance, the 
philosophy behind the cutting of lawns 
and hedges; how plants grow in the places 
they inhabit, and why they are there, 
even. It is not a book of routine garden 
practice, by any means, but an under- 
standing interpretation from which you 
can get an acquaintance with the vital 
facts behind. 

Turning again to interpretative yet 
practical books, there is Four Srasons 
IN YOuR GARDEN by John C. Wister (J. B. 
Lippincott). It is an ideal gift book for 
any amateur gardener because it takes 
you through the garden year but with a 
certain whimsical approach here and there 
that makes the book really animated, 
which is much more than the title says. 
Mr. Wister has a keen appreciation of 
the plants and how they may be used. 
The book is also beautifully illustrated by 
Natalie Davis’ drawings. 
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Or, if you want to dip further into the 
practical handbook, but keeping inside 
the house, there is THE WINDOW GARDEN 
by Mrs. Raymond Buxton (Orange Judd 
Company). Mrs. Buxton is a veteran 
collector of Geraniums and Begonias and 
suchlike things; has had a full experience 
with them and tells intimately about their 
behavior and her experiences; but she 
interprets so that other people can avoid 
the pitfalls. 

If you are interested in window gar- 
dens, there is still Marjorie Sulzer’s 
House Puants, one of the Doubleday, 
Doran handbooks and depending very 
largely on its pen and ink illustrations. 
Somewhat in the same style as THE Gar- 
DEN NoresooK and ANOTHER GARDEN 
NoTEeBooK from the same publisher, from 
the pen and pencil of Alfred Putz—books 
which show you how to do the thing as 
well as telling you lucidly about it. 

While the use of flowers for interior 
decoration still holds its grip on the mem- 
bers of the garden clubs, there is only 
one thing really new in NEw FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENTS by Mrs. Walter R. Hine 
(Seribner’s), a companion volume to her 
earlier successful book. Discussions on 
design in flower arrangement and color, 
horticultural flower arrangement, and 
table arrangement are full of critical sug- 
gestions on these practical subjects. 

Still to the fore in this field is Dr. 
White’s classic, PRINCIPLES OF FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENT (De La Mare) which has 
come to us in a new and revised edition 
and very handy format. 

And in this connection, perhaps, THE 
Book or TABLE SETTING by Dorothy Bid- 
dle and Dorothea Blom will be weleome 
to the hostess. Another Doubleday, Doran 
book, and supplements those authors’ 
low To ARRANGE FLOWERS. 

But, don’t overlook FLowerR ARRANGE- 
MENT of Rockwell and Grayson, which 
is the most practically interpretive and 
generally analytical handbook in teaching 
the “why” as well as the “how.” 


Christmas Roses 


(Continued from page 621) 


interfere in the least with the joy of this, 
or the advantage of it. Those who know 
me are aware of the fact that I print 
catalogues, but not many realize that 
I am as much of an “easy mark” about 
things that are described in catalogues as 
anybody who ever lived. I love to read 
about Roses and to talk about them, and 
the correspondence which passes over the 
desk at which these words are written is 
a great delight—so much so that I blame 
it with keeping me alive through the 
last quarter-century of a busy life. 

It is wholesome if, in looking over 
catalogues, inquiry be made of those who 
have Roses to sell. Not all of the de- 
scriptions are as accurate as they might 
be, and not all of the rose merchants 
know all they ought to know about 
Roses. It is consequently a very desir- 
able thing if the sort of keen gardeners 
who ought to be reading these words will 
ask questions, bring out differences and 
inconsistencies, and set going that form 
of customer-criticism which is very good 
for the souls and eventually for the 
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pocketbooks of those who have Roses 
to sell. 

It will be found that those worth while 
are always willing to answer questio? 
If they don’t know, they will need to 
find out. 

Of course what I write has no appli- 
sation to that lowest form of rose culture 
involved in patronizing only those who 
sell the cheapest and have no responsi- 
bility for or interest in the plants after 
they are sold. I am not writing to that 
sort of rose people, and I am not inter- 
ested in them, despite the fact that oe- 
‘asionally a fine result follows a begin- 
ning in the ten-cent store. One man in 
a southern city wrote me that after pur- 
chasing three Roses at a dime each, one 
of which lived, he thought he ought to 
get along and do better. So he bought 
more Roses, real Roses, of real growers 
who had responsibility; and the result, 
after a year or two, was that he had 
several hundred Roses giving him great 
delight. An amusing part of the story 
was that being a busy man, and the days 
being not so long as he would like to 
have them, he had to finish his rose- 
garden work at night; to do which com- 
fortably, he put in an electrie light sys- 
tem in his garden! 

Just one other hint about Christmas 
Roses. It is that to give a gift of a half- 
dozen or a dozen Roses, or even one 


_Rose, is a fine way to insure pleasant 


remembrance and real future benefit to 
the friend you are thus complimenting. 
Any of the better merchants will provide 
a certificate or a letter which will indi- 
cate that Roses are to be at disposal at 
the right time. Give Roses at Christmas! 











If you want BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 
THE OREGON GIANTS 

You will have immense blooms of 
wonderful coloring, heavy texture, 
and long stems. 

600 Seeds, mixed......$1.00 
Trial pkt., 175 seeds.. .35 
To be sure of true stock, send 
direct to the origipator and grower, 
Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, Canby, Ore. 
(Cultural Directions and Suggestions for Marketing 

Punsy Planis on Request) 





PLANT ROSES Now 


For Better Blooms in June 


When Spring comes to your garden, fall planted 
I already have developed a_ vigorous root 
system; and leaves burst forth, closely followed 
by buds and flowers, long before the soil can be 
worked for Spring planting. 

Amateurs all over the ry have planted the 


Loses 


collection below with entire satisfaction. A few 
proved recent Roses been added this year. 
Be 1 ! lant wi the ground is open. 


FALI, 1936 COLLECTION OF 12 


EVER -BLOOMING ROSES, $7.50 
Delivered Prepaid East of the Mississippi 
(Value $9.75) 
oh a P. Kilham. Orange-pink..........2. $.75 
E de Hollande, Velvety dark red...... 15 
GEM DAW. FEUMOW...ccccccccccccccees -- a 
MecGred» i Me «sce en en aetenseoeee 1.00 
MecGredy Scarlet. ‘U'crra-cotta........ ove one 
Mme. Jules Bouche, White...... peowe ane 
Mrs. BE. P. Thom. Yellow........... -15 
Mrs. Henry Bowles. Pink..........cc-.e0e -i5 
Mrs. Sam MeGredy. Scarlet-orange........ 1.00 
Pres. Herbert Hoover. Yellow and rose..... 75 
ee TED MID 6 5 5.6.0.06 6 06000000000 5000008 1.00 
Wilhelm Kordes. Coppery golden-saimon.. .75 


Any quantity may de ordered at prices quoted. 


Enjoy reading Our Complete Catalog of the 
Choicest Nursery stocks in America, sent free. 


Visit our New York 


Bobbink & Atkins 


RUTHERFORD, 25 NEW JERSEY 
-/| SUNSET LILY 


Nurseries 9 miles from 








Hurry! December is the last 
month to plant for next Sum- 
mer’s bloom. Color, Scariet 
and gold. Easy culture, 50c 
each; 2 for $1; 3 for $1.35. 
Don’t miss our Iilustrated 
Catalog. 


YEREX LILY GARDENS 














Tigard, Ore. 

,y v a y vv ’ 

FOR WINTER SOWING 
You can sow seed of Eremurus, Lilium, Iris, | 
Gentian, Arbutus and the like, any time that 
the ground thaws, right up to March. All 
these need winter’s cold for starting. Unique 


catalog. Dept. Z 
REX. D. PEARCE 
| New 


Merchantville e 


Jersey | 


A.P. BONVALLET & C0. 


WICHERT, ILLINOIS 
of Fine Gladioli 








Growers 











PARKS FLOWER BOOK FREE 


It pronounces the Flower Names; gives 
Time of Germination, Height of Plants, and 
Special Uses. It’s a Ready Reference Book 
chuckful of Good Things. Offers the largest 
collection of choicest seeds to choose from. 
All seeds 5 cts. per packet. Tell your friends. 
Write today. 
GEC. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood, 8. C. 























SUCCESS 


with 
HOUSE 
PLANTS 


Amazing New GROWING AID insures 
success — keeps plants moist. Get Big- 
er Plants, MORE BLOOMS. Put an OSMO 
ATER-MAT under each plant and WATCH 
THEM GROW. Send $1.00 and dealer’s name 
for 3 OSMO WATER- MATS with Saucers. 
Also FREE BOOKLET on care of house 
plants. Money back if not satisfied. 


THE GARDEN COMPANY 


227 N. 63rd Street, Philadelphia 








ICKS GIANT 


pdra 


Rust-Resistant! 3 
glorious mew col- 
ors; long massive 
spikes grow 36 
inches tall. Scear- 
fet, Yellow, Rose, 
@ l5c-pkt. of each, 
all 3 for just 10¢, to get acquainted. 
Send dime today! New Seed Guide 
FREE—printed with 
actual photos like the Vicks seevovs 
picture section in 
your Sunday paper. 
_QOver 120 flowers in colors, 


JAMES VICK 
837 Vick Bidg., Phila,, Pa. 
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Our Were 


1937 DAHLIAS The 


NORTHWEST PRIZEWINNERS 


“DREAM GIRL’’—Most outstanding new Dahlia in the 
Northwest, won 2 Achievement Medals and | Sweepstakes. 
Very large I, Dec., blooms 11x6 inches, long stout 
upright stems. Beautiful form, color salmon pink with 
warm glow at center. Tested in Midwest, and did 
wonderful. Do not miss growing this one, Stock limited. 
Roots $10 net. Plants $5 net. 

“LE’JOY’—Won Ist Prize and Sweepstakes for best I. 
Dec., Olympia, Wash. Rare new color, deep bluish 





orchid, many blooms tipped pure white. Blooms 10x5 
inches deep. Strong stems, Roots $10, Plants §5. 

Lemon Gio. IVRALEE, SWEET SIRT REN. ORCHID 
K A 


JUNGLE QUEEN and GREETING, ow other 
prize winning introductions for 1937, Our ; intro 
ductions: Wash, Giant, Olympic Sunset, he Bweep- 
stakes and many others have proved World Wite Prize 
Winners, 
Do not fail to get “TEENY WEENY,” ~~ 
in the World 
Lest collection strong stem CACTUS DAHLIAZ,@ . 
and fine selection of all types, new and A 
We have a splendid growing season and our roots are well 
matured, full of ‘‘pep.’’ Prices from 25¢ up. 
Catalog ready Jan, lst, Write to-day. 
LEE’S DAHLIA GARDENS 
Oldest in the State 


R. 5, Box 600A Tacoma, Wash. 


DAHLIAS 


SEEDS and ROOTS 


Write for Free 1937 Catalog listing 
famous California and Eastern Dahlias 
GARDEN LOVERS’ COLLECTION 
$10 Postpaid ($20 Value) 
A very special collection of ten beautiful prize win- 
ning Dahlias that you will be proud and happy to 
own, All labeled and with planting directions, 


Finest Hand-hybridized Dahlia Seeds 
100 Seeds $5.00; 50 Seeds $3.00 


Complete Newsom Dahlia Manual Now 50c 


JESSIE L. SEAL 


603 Third Ave., San Francisco, California 




















CHAPPAQUA DAHLIAS 


ORCHID QUEEN 


Large informal decorative 
of great size and depth. 
Roots $5.00. Plants $2.50. 


Our 1937 catalog describes it fully. Also 
Challenger a_ vigorous brilliant red  semi- 
eactus, May Robson the perfect pink semi- 
cactus and many others. 

We grow a complete line of Small Types— 
Miniatures, Pompons, Collarettes, Mignons, 
small English Singles, ete. 


CHAPPAQUA GARDENS, Chappaqua, N. Y. 
“THE WHIRLWIND” 


Inf., Dec., 7” x 4” 
Score 84, Stake No. 32 








This new dahlia is entirely 
different in its aristocratic 
formation. Combined with 
its beautiful colors of Apri- 
cot-buff on the face and a 
strawberry reverse which 
shows as each petal twists 
completely around, with no 
tendency to become a cactus 
except at the tips where it 
shows its face color again. 
A good keeper and excel- 
lent for basket work. Long 
stems en five ft. bush. 


Professor Wildon reports 
that he believed this dahlia 
would have obtained a cer- 
tificate if he had received 
earlier plants. 

Mr. Burkhart (B & B Gar- 
dens) writes ‘‘The dahlia 
sent me for trial did very 
well and has a_ beautiful 
formation.” 








Roots $7.50 
Plants $3.75 








DIXIE DAHLIA 


Clio, Michigan 


GARDENS 
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Keeping Up-To-Date With 
Dahlias 


(Continued from page 613) 


formed, sturdy bloom and nothing want- 
ing when it comes to size as it did later 
in the season. Is this the standard 
bearer of a new advance in Formal 
Deeoratives which has already been noted 
has somewhat been lagging behind in 
recent years? Wm. J. Wyllie is indeed 
a welcome addition with both exhibition 
and eut flower possibilities. As seen 
growing, too, I am quite satisfied with 
the plant. (Greenough-Ruschmohr) 


Purple Mist was the Achievement 
Medal winner at Cleveland and has been 
very well received throughout the middle- 
west region. It is certainly a distinctive 
novelty in color in this class. Although 
not seen on the exhibition table, I have 
seen plants and eut blooms. The latter 
withstood the mail journey and stood up 
well afterwards. It is medium to moder- 
ate size and the stem, although slende Tr, 1s 
sturdy and sufficiently lone and carries 
the flower well. We have not had any- 
thing so worth while in this color range 
for some time. The name actually de- 
seribes the color when matehed with the 
color chart; but more popularly we might 
say that it is a pure deep purple, tending 
to a shade of burgundy. Both the face 
and the reverse of the rays have the same 
color; so that there is one tone through- 
out. A really desirable flower. (Em- 
mons) 


Miss Oakland. This is the white addi- 
tion to the Formal class and, frankly, a 
good one. Fills the “long-felt want.” 
The flower is well-rounded so that it has 
a ball contour although the petals are 
properly flat and overlapping. A very 
welcome novelty. A not too tall plant; 
produces freely, and the cut flower keeps 
well. It promises to be a good commer- 
cial variety. Certificated at both the 
Lansing and Storrs Trial Grounds. (Oak- 
leigh) 





——— FOUR NEW ~~ 


“BALLAY - SUCCESS © 
DAHLIAS for 1937 


"LELAND STANFORD''—Best and Biggest Bright Red, 
possessing many of the fine characteristics of its yel- 
low predecessor, ‘California Idol." $15.00 Net 


“PACIFIC SPLENDOR''—A true pastel shade, nearly 
white at the center with body of the flower delicate 
lavender pink. (Winner of the Achievement Medal 
at the big Mid-West Show at Cincinnati) $15.00 Net 


“SUNLIGHT''—Bright yellow straight cactus of the 


Ambassador type. $10.00 Net 
"SONOMA'"'—Large flesh pink and cream informal. 
$10.00 Net 


These varieties are of the same quality as our former 
introductions which you already know. ‘''California 
Idol'' appears to have been the 1936 Show Room 
Champion. “Miss Glory,'' "California Peach," 
“Azura,"' introduced in 1936, have already been out- 
standing. You all know ‘'Satan,"' ‘Palo Alto,"' and 
our other Giants of the Show Room. 


Catalog in January 


BALLAY DAHLIA GARDENS 


PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 








America’s Purity 


Vin Well Princess deep pure rose, both 
on the surface and reverse of the broad 
rays which spread evenly and overlap 
well. The color holds as the flower fades. 
It is an early bloomer and thoroughly 
pleasing in this class. (Blemmer-Parella). 


INCURVED CACTUS 


Miss Ohio seems to be the outstanding 
novelty in this section. It was an easy 
winner in a large contest at Cleveland 
and in the east and was certainly a run- 
ner-up, but being an Inecurved-ceactus it 
is handicapped as an exhibition con- 
tender; simply because of the class char- 
acteristics which are inherent to it. 
Massiveness counts. Miss Ohio is a fairly 
good-sized bloom in its class and color— 
light mallow purple blending into white 
at the base. It is a 7 inch bloom, clean 
looking and generally attractive and 
really a welcome addition to the section. 
(Frank’s Dahlia Gardens) 


SEMI CACTUS 


Virgo is an all yellow medium size 
flower that comes out of the middle west 
and has been seen also on Long Island in 
the east. The color, chamois to eream yel- 
low tending to amber at the base of the 
center rays is quite attractive and the 
flower has good form with plenty of full- 
Late in the season I am told it has 
a tendeney to be uore formal. Plant 
medium height. Has good reports as a 
grower, but came too late for the big 
shows this season. Certificated at the 
Georgia Experiment Station. (Richwood) 

Betty Lindgren as is very often the 
‘ase in this seetion, has a two-color effect; 
the center of the flower is very definitely 


ness. 





Dahlia Thoroughbreds 


We list only those we can _ conscientiously 
recommend as well behaved winners. 


Roots @ Plants @ Rooted Cuttings 


LIMESTONE DAHLIA GARDENS 
F. W. GALLOWAY 


PrP. O. Box 783 Maysville, Ky. 





Desirable You will like our TRILBY 
b lias new Miniature. 


An Informal of beautiful soft salmon pink with 
a creamy center. Good bush, good stems and 
good blooms. Roots $1.00 Net. 

Get our catalogue 
J. E. HULIN, Cottage Grove Dahlia Gardens 
5964 G 24th Ave. S. W. Seattle, Wash. 


for latest novelties. 
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are .a 
yellow 


yellow but the expanded rays 
peach pink. The small, tight 
center really gives individuality. It is a 
lovely flower under artificial light, too. 
Those who saw it at the New York show 


did not get it at its best because the 
date was too soon. Later on, and where 
1 have also seen it growing, it was 
greatly improved. A_ striking illustra- 
tion of the fact that the show date 


may handicap the exhibition of a variety 
in characteristic size and form. It really 
comes considerably larger than it was 
seen on the exhibition tables. (Preas) 


Greater Glory a large exhibition type 
flower of good bloom and with abundant 
petals gracefully waved, and perhaps a 
real contender in pinks. Slightly colder 
in tone than the present dominant pink, 
KXathleen Norris, but really a bloom 
worth considering. 


America’s Purity glistening white with 
petals tightly quilled at the tips, and the 
fullness in effect of the flower is helped 
by a multitude of petaloids. The physi- 
cal make-up of the flower gives it an 
effect of sparkling animation “and in this 
section it is certainly one of the things to 
be counted on. The straight stem carries 
the flower well and it looks as though we 
have got a really worth while addition 
to our exhibition varieties, where a good 
white is wanted. (Nuneviller) 


Maryland Melody bright amaranthine 


purple, moderate size, with good form 
and arrangement of the rays. (Maryland 


Dahlia Gardens) 


Buckeye Star. 
yellow, 


Jasper pink and golden 
and looks like a good eut flower 
variety. The florists have been using it in 
Ohio. It is a two-tone effect because the 
center is definitely yellow. Certificate at 
East Lansing. (Golden Rule) 


VARIORUM 


The demand for snialler flowers for in- 
terior decoration is being met very prac- 
ically although nothing sensational has 
been offered; still, one cannot overlook 
the growing sense of appreciation of the 
smaller sized flower. The difficulty 
hitherto, which will possibly have to be 
faced by the Dahlia authorities, is the size 
limitation. Several quite good flowers 
have just not “got by” because they 
were a half inch over the standard limita- 





DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLUS 


A postcard request brings our 
Catalog listing the new 1937 
dahlia PRUDENCE PENNY 


| AHLIA 
and many others at pleasing 
ARDENS prices. 


RD 1, Mays Landing, N. J. 





——s 


EARLY GOLD—I. D. DAHLIA 


Early Summer flowering 
days after planting, and prolifically till frost. 
Good for commercial and exhibition. Won in 
the open classes at the A. D. 8. show in N. Y. 
Roots $10.00 e Plants $5.00 
ETHERINGTON DAHLIA GARDENS 


Westwood, N. J. 





variety, blooms 43 


tion. It looks as though revision of this 
rule is called for; otherwise the hono 
go to the less well-grown flower, just | 
cause it is smaller, which is hardly fair. 

In this group we have Princess Royal, 
Miniature Ineurved Cactus, neat brigh' 
apricot, lightly suffused with pink. It 
a seedling from Baby Royal with all the 
habits of growth and good qualities o! 
that popular variety. It was shown onl: 
once, at Rockville Centre. (Chemar) 

The small flowered Dahlias were fea- 
tured at Chicago, where Teeney Weeny 
was the smallest. (Lee) 

Dreer’s have introduced a whole set of 
varieties which are plant miniatures at- 
taining a height of about 24 inches carry- 
ing the full range of color and styles. 
They are Dwarf Bedding Dahlias and are 
offered for landscape effect. They flower 
profusely and grown in pots make highly 
decorative plants. Included are Kate, In- 
formal Decorative, erimson; Gertrude, 
vellow; Rosalie, lavender (semi-cactus) 
and Elsie (semi-cactus), old dull rose. 

There is a pure white Colarette and of 
good dimensions five inches in diameter. 
Dr. Preas showed it at New York and 
won prizes in other shows. It is a really 
pretty flower with none of the usual 
curious effect that commonly goes with 
flowers of this section. It has been given 
the name of Preakness. 


Orchid Baby, Miniature Decorative, is 


a pale amaranthine pink and a bright 
even color throughout. From the sprays 


seen, this obviously is a good producer 
and fills a color gap in this group. 
(Alling) 





You Will Want These 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT 
AND HONORROLLDAHLIAS 


WILLIAM J. WYLLIE (Greenough) F. D. Sulphur Yel- 


ow, shading tc buff, with good ms and foliage. 
Keceived a Certificate of Merit in both the American 
I frial Grounds, 

Roots $10.00 net @ Plants $5.00 each—3 for $12.50 


PURPLE MIST (Emmons) F. D. Deep purple on long 
cane stems Received Certificate in Midwestern 
Trial ¢ Eas nsing, Michigan in 1935. Win- 
ner Achi nt Medal in Cleveland 1936, 

Roots $19.00 Net e@ Plants $5.00 each—3 for $12.50 

BETTY IGREN (Preas) Semi-Cactus Sport of Edna 
Ferts and peach pink. Scored at both American 
Dat : ty’s Trial Grounds. Excellent for arrange- 
I work 


Roots $5.00 net @ Plants $2.50 each 


Send for your copy of our illustrated catalog, ready én 
January 


RUSCHMOHR DAHLIA GARDENS 
52 S. Kensington Avenue 


Dept. F. Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


ALLING’S 


Introducing for 1937 








MARY TALLMADGE, a very unusual 
shade of old rose informal decora- 
tive. 

BABY FRANCIS, Pink miniature dec- 

orative. An extremely dainty variety 

for decorations and a New York 

Show winner. 

Send for 1937 eatalogue 
describing these and many 
others. Ready February Ist. 


Cc. LOUIS ALLING 


251F Court Street, West Haven, Conn. 


DAHLIAS 

















Certificate of Merit, 
Honor, 


East Lansing 1935. 


Georgia Dahlia Society 1936. 





OAKLEIGH GARDENS 


L. L. HOOK 


Grand Rapids Michigan 








for 1937 — Miss OAKLAND 


| An Oakleigh-Lakeside Introduction | 





Watch the NEW Honor Rolls for Miss OAKLAND! 


‘ ROW this pure white, formal deco- 

rative dahlia next year. Thrill to 
the joy of A NEW CHAMPION. 
Grown and tested during the past 4 
years by scores of reputable amateur 
and commercial growers from coast to 
coast. Under all climatic conditions 
it has been unusually successful, both 
in the garden and on the exhibition 
table. 

A prolific bloomer. Perfectly formed | 
flowers 7-9 inches in diameter by 
disbudding, or 5-7 inches if grown 
naturaliy. Stems: 12-30 inches long, 
holding the blooms in an erect facing 








position. Unexcelled for cut flower or 
exhibition, with full-centered blooms, 
always. Plant growth: healthy, vigor- 


ous, insect-resistant foliage. | 

Strong, field-grown 
divisions 

Green plants 


$10 Net 
5 Net | 





WE ADVISE PROMPT RESERVATIONS 10 AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT! | 
White Champion of all times! 
Certificate of Merit, 
Outstanding at N. Y. 
c Miss OAKLAND will be introduced jointly by— 





Award of 
1936. 


Storrs 1936. 
Botanical Gardens 





LAKESIDE GARDENS | 
| 


NICK KOENIG 


New Baltimore Michigan 
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SENSATIONAL 
NEW DAHLIAS 


JIMMIE FOXX LD. A truly spec- 
tacular dahlia of coppery red tinged 
with henna. Flowers obtain a size of 
13”x8” and are held by long straight 
stems. Exceptionally strong grower. 
This fine dahlia wen the Achicve- 
ment Medal as the best worthy un- 
disseminated dahlia, algo the Derrill 
W. Hart memorial medal at the N, Y. 
show. The Derrill W. Hart medal is 
considered by the American Dahlia 
Society as the highest award in the 
seedling class. Further w.nnings 
are 3 more Achievement Medals at 
major shows. The undefeated ¢}am- 
pion that should be in your garden, 


ge 
Root $15.00 Net @ Plant $7.50 


Catalog describes the best 
foreign dahlias 
Milton J. 


American and 
including tre famous 
Cross dahlia 


STANLEY JOHNSON 
Box RV Cheltenham, Pa. 








SPRINGHILL DAHLIA 
FARM Dahlias—Roots—Plants 


Extra special plant and root collections. We 
list over 400 varieties and grow most all the 
Honor Rolls and Blue Ribbon Winners. 


Ask for 1937 Catalogue 


A. T. EDISON 


R. F.D.2 Grand Rapids, Mich. 











LEARN THE ART OF GROWING 


EXHIBITION BLOOMS 


New manual ‘‘Dahliacraft” reveals how to grow 
12” to 14” blooms—sprout roots, root cuttings, con- 
dition soil, select and use fertilizer, propagate 


plants. ‘Teaches disbranching, disbudding. Tells 
ro. to store tubers, make own fertilizer. This 
valuable volume only 25c postpaid. 
SPECIAL OF FER—‘‘Dahliacraft’”’ Onl y 
manual and one “California Idol” 25¢ 
plant (?2.75 value) only $1. if you 

order from this ad, Postpaid 


MODERN DAHLIA GARDENS Dept. 10@:M Milwaukee, Wis, 








AN AMAZING OFFER 


The New Dahlia “Pioneer City Bonfire” I. D. 
Score 85E at East Lansing, 1936. 
Plants $2.50 each. 3 for _ 


0.8S.U. I. D. Roots $5. Plants $2. 3 for $7. 
For other outstanding dahlias see our c ll out about 
Feb, Ist, °37. Ask for it. 
Mem. A.D.S. Dahlia Society of Ohio 
Nat. Assn. Commercial Dahlia Growers 


PIONEER CITY DAHLIA GARDENS 
W. T. Buell Marietta, Ohio 





KEMP’S 


NEW DAHLIAS 


For 1937 


Many new dahlias are introduced every 
most of them falling by the wayside in 
time, while a few will stand the test 
and endure for many years. We are offe 
everal new originations this year that we 
believe will stand the test of time, and endure, 
KEMP’S GREAT EASTERN—I.D., (No. EB. E. K-34), This 
big fellow will grow up to 14 inches in diameter and 
6-7 inches in depth. Its colors are a combination of 
golden yellow and reddish bronze, reminding one of 
the tints of the forest leaves in late October, A _ beauti- 
ful dahlia of great merit. On Johnston’s Honor roll. 
Scored 85E at East Lansing, Trial Gardens, 1936, 
FRECKLES 1.D. (No, P.K.-34). :Seedling of La Fiesta 
crossed with Lord of Autumn. Blooms are of great size 
and depth Has grown up to 14 inches across the past 
season, Lemon Chrome ground, with numerous blotches, 


year, 
a short 
of time 
ing you 


stripes and freckles of bright scarlet un-evenly dis- 
tributed over the surface of the petals. Was awarded 
numerous first prizes in the bi-color classes the past 
season. Scored 85E at East Lansing _ grounds. 1936, 
MRS. IDA CHASE, Str Cac. (No, H.H.K.-34). One of 


the most beautiful cactus dahlia 
years, The 
ow 


fete Be in recent 

colors are a combination of bright Lemon 

and Spinal Pink, reverse tinted pale Lavender 
Pink, Maximum size about 9 inches, Scored 85.6, at 
East Lansing Trial grounds, 1936. 

These and many other high class varieties will be featured 

in our 1937 catalog, ready in January. We will appreciate 

your request for a free copy. 


KEMP’S GARDEN 


1S, Breeders and Growers 
Box 181-F.G. 


Little Silver, N. J. 


DERAILA WwW. HART 


MEMORIAL PRITE 


ry 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


Derrill W. Hart Memorial Prize 
Won by Ruschmohr Gardens 


Recognizing the constructive work and 
great service rendered to the cause of the 
Dahlia by the late Derrill W. Hart, at 
the time of his death associated with the 
FLOWER GROWER, the publishers of the 
FLoweR GROWER established the Derrill 
W. Hart Memorial Prize. It was offered 
at the American Dahlia Society’s exhibi- 
tion at Rockefeller —— New York, 
last September. 

The award took the Seems of a silver 
vase, and was won by Ruschmohr Gar- 
dens, Rockville Center, Long Island, for 
an exhibit of large flower exhibition 
Dahlias and also other types in a very 
comprehensive display. The Ruschmohr 
Dahlia Gardens were established by the 


late Mr. Charles Ruscher and Dewey 
Mohr. Since Mr. Ruscher’s death the 
establishment is being carried on by 


Dewey Mohr. His many friends in the 
Dahlia world will be gratified to know 
that he who was also a personal friend 
of the late Derrill W. Hart, was the 
successful contestant for the award pre- 
sented by the FLOWER GROWER. 


Keeping Up With the New Dahlias 


(Continued from preceding page) 


A most unusual flower which was 
staged quite late at the New York Show 





ENGLISH HOLLY’ 


Oregon-Grown 
Beautiful foliage; well-berried; 
sprays for XMAS DECORATIONS. 
$1.50 per box (17x8x4). Charges prepaid. 
COLEMAN GARDENS 
MULTNOMAH, OREGON 






selected 


Box 24 
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by O’Keefe is something startlingly dif- 
ferent in its almost barbaric splendor 
Croix Du Sud. A startling mixture of 
crimson and orange, with what might be 
valled an outer series of gold petals, It 
is a foreigner and interesting for its 
curiosity. (Parkway Gardens) 


Eclipse Jr., a Miniature Formal Dee- 
orative from Badetty. Is amber with the 
rays deepening and quilled in the cen- 
ter is definitely attractive. 

At the Tacoma, Washington, show a 
New Zealand creation Clara Carder 
(Lee’s) carried off the honors as the best 
bloom in the show, where also another 
Shintenchi from Japan won in the Cactus 
class. 

Amherst Pheasant will appeal as a 
good flower to those who fancy odd bi- 


color effects. It is dark maroon and 
strawberry striped, which suggested the 


name. It is definitely a medium size flower 
but it won awards at the Dahlia Show at 
Rockefeller Center, New York. The name 
fits the color well. (Ostrander) 


Well-known Botanist has Complete 
File » 


ITH reference to your note in the 
August FLower GROWER regarding 
complete files of the magazine: At Butler 
University we have all numbers from the 
first little MopERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 
These are bound in cloth and are a part 
of the “Clute Collection of Botanical 
Periodicals.” 


Although teaching in two colleges, 
ing as Curator of the Herbarium, and 
Director of the Botanical Garden, and 
Editor of American Botanist, | read your 
pages with considerable interest. 


Ciute, (Ind.) 


act- 


Wivuarp N. 
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Birds in the Garden 


(Continued from page 633) 


strawberries and mulberries. I know one 
gardener who uses strawberries as a 
ground cover. The leaves are attractive; 
they spread over ugly splotches of ground, 
and the Birds love the fruit. They like 
cherries and crabapples and plums, and 
these small fruit Trees will add an at- 
tractive bloom to your garden in bloom- 
ing season; and if you do not have enough 
fruit to make a pie or a glass of jelly, it 
won’t greatly matter, for you will have 
the Birds to sing to you through the day 
and the night. If you have a large crop 
on your Trees, you will never miss the 
fruit that the Birds eat. There are a 
number of berried shrubs such as Jap- 
anese barberry, bayberry, snowberry, and 
holly, which add much to the attractive- 
ness of your garden and also provide 
additional food for the Birds. 


HAYE a feed board, and on it place 
nice tid-bits of bread, and corn, and 
the Birds will understand that you are 
inviting them to come in. You will ke 
surprised at the regularity with which 
they arrive for their morning breakfast. 
If you will place for their convenience a 
bird bath, they will know that you are 
giving them the best you have to offer 
and will come and accept your hospital- 
ity, repaying you by singing all the songs 
they know. 

The bird bath may be square, round, 
oblong; but it should be shallow. Birds 
have a fear of deep water. It may be 
made from a hollow tile placed in the 
ground with a weighted pan in the top, 
or a wooden pillar with a wooden top 
in which a pan is placed; or it may be 
made of stone, or marble, or of field stone 
set together with cement. In one lily pool 
I know, there is an extra little portion 
which is very shallow,—a sort of shelf 
built out in the pool, just for the Birds. 

In very hot dry Summers it is almost 
unbelievable the amount of water Birds 
“an use, especially when there are few 
insects to be had. It is just as essential to 
feed them in a hot season as it is to 
give them food in Winter, because they 
have their young to feed and nothing with 
which to feed them. 

Birds are fascinating to watch and 
they give color and gaiety to the most at- 
tractive spot. If you do not have a 
supply of Birds in your garden, invite 
them to come in, give them food to eat 
and water to drink, and they will repay 
you a thousand times over for your hos- 
pitality. 


Some Desirable Hybrid Lilies 


(Continued from page 634) 


some magnificent plants not yet in the 
trade. 

Space does not permit a discussion of 
a number of hybrids of the Pacifie Coast 
species, of which a number have been 
produced at Bellingham Bulb Station 
and several in Europe. They are prob- 
ably not as reliable for eastern econdi- 
tions as the other hybrids discussed here. 
However, Shuksan has flowered once with 
the writer with fair results. It has the 
reputation of being one of the best of 
this group. 
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Timely Suggestions for December 
(Continued from page 631) 


after Christmas. It sometimes pays to 
learn to propagate from them also. <A 
year ago I received a small Jerusalem 
cherry for a gift. In March I planted the 
seeds from a single dried “cherry” and 
started a crop of young plants. Today I 
have enough healthy, vigorous plants, 
well-covered with red fruit, to solve my 
Christmas gift problem. It pays to learn 
how to care for and propagate house- 
plants. 


Open fires roar their special weleome to 
guests during the Christmas season. Do 
not make the mistake of wasting the 
valuable wood ash produced by these 
fires. When the hearth must be cleaned, 
place the ash in tin cans or other mois- 
ture-proof and fire-proof containers and 
have them, ready for garden use in the 
Spring. 


A Christmas tree for the birds is sug- 
gested by Mr. R. E. Biles in his “Book of 
Garden Magic.” Select an evergreen tree 
in the garden or a berried shrub to which 
the fruit still clings, (barberry, for in- 
stance), and trim with bird delicacies 
such as suet, ecuctlefish, ete. On a small 
platform in the branches keep a generous 
sprinkling of fresh, unfrozen gravel and 
a pan of water, together with a dish of 
melon seeds, millet, sunflower seed, and 
bits from the table. Banding the trunk 
with tin or fly paper will protect the 
bird population from hungry cats. 


The branches of evergreens. are fre- 
quently broken by heavy weight of frozen 
snow. It is only a moment’s work to re- 
lieve the weighted branches of their snow 
burdens immediately after the storm, be- 
fore a cold freezing rain or a sudden 
bitter snap makes its removal impossible. 





Honor Roll and Certificate Dahlias 


SINCE 1920 

Lord of Autumn, Kay Francis, Mrs. Geo. Le 
Boutillier, Hunts Velvet Wonder, Calif. Idol, 
Calif. Peach, Margrace, Miss Glory, Mrs. Her- 
bert O’Connor, Rudolph’s Giant, Milton Cross, 
Baerne, Ballego’s Surprise and others. 

The finest stock of Lord of Autumn and Amelia Earhart 
that can be had; winning with Lord of Autumn at 
MIDWEST show at Cincinnati for the best 1934 origina- 
tion; also won first prize for best specimen bloom with 
Lord of Autumn at Cincinnati in yellow class. 

Descriptive catalogue ready in January FREE. Place your 
namé now for this catalogue for the finest dahlias. 

ROSEMARY DAHLIA GARDENS 
Box 429 F Martins Ferry, Ohio 








E grow all the New Honor Roll, and the 

older varieties that are outstanding also 
Four Honor Roll Certificate, and Achieve- 
ment Medal Winners of our Origination. 
We can Supply Southern California Grown 
Dahlia Seed from two Specialists. Seed from 
their up-to-date Gardens Produced Ten 
Winners of Certificate. In the trial grounds. 


CHEMAR DAHLIA GARDENS 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. 











8 further improved, and 
ae wilt-resistant! We want 
~ every one to have these pKTs 
5 beautiful colors this 


. year, so will mail you 
; 5 full-size 15c-pkts. for 10c 
=Yellow, Crimson, Blue, White, 


Pink. Send dime today! 
Maule’s Seed Bookfree 4g 
~ —prize vegetable and Pe f 
stig flower seeds, low prices, 
Zz all about our famous 
q as 7 J,¥asy-Payment Plan, 


—_ 4 WM. HENRY MAULE 
WILT-RESISTANT, 133MauleBldg.,Phila.,Pa. 








|*DAHLIA- 


+ COLLECTIONS + 
Place Your Orders Now 
For Spring 1937 Delivery 
COLLECTION No, 1 °NE.TUBER 


Betty Lee, Scarlet Landscape, 
White King, Nathan Hale, $ 00 
Jersey Beauty, Francis La- 


rocco. 

COLLECTION No. 2 ONE TUBER 
Spotlight, Golden Eclipse, 
Improved Warner, Oriental 


Glory, Elizabeth Potter, Alyce $200 
Mie Potter. 


“Illustrated Catalogue on Request” 


e BURNETT BROS., INC. e 


Original Firm Established Over 30 Years 
92 Chambers Street 
Dept. G. New York 


DAHLIA SEED 


GROW YOUR OWN WINNERS 





Sun ripened in California from outstanding exhibi- 
tion varieties, 


$2.00 per 100 seeds from general collection, 


JAMES V. McCARTNEY 
1908 Browning Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cal. 














The many winnings our dahlias have 
made the past season again prove them 
to be 


GIANT 2% CHAMPIONS 


Here are a few rw Giants for next Spring: 


Robt. L. Ripley, ID—Rhodamine purple and 
rose. Largest dahlia in the world. Root $20.00, 
Greater Glory, Cac.—Rose pink. Winner of 11 
first prizes and A. D. S. Medal. Root $20.00. 
David Copperfield, ID.—vViolet purple. Great 
exhibition variety and a grace to any gar- 
den. Root $10.00, 

We feel these will please you in both 

the show room and garden. Catalogue. 


SALEM DAHLIA GARDENS, Salem, N. J. 
“MISS ENGLEWOOD” 


Winner of 2 certificates of merit (Storrs 1935) (East 
Lansing 1936). A vote of thanks when shown at New 
York Florists Club. On trial at Dutch trial grounds in 
Holland. 

An informal decorative of Spectrum red and carmine. 
Back of center petals buff yellow showing plainly at 
center and upper side of petals. Flowering habit prolific. 
Stem 9 in. heavy to medium, flower on side facing side. 
Flowers 7% to 12 in, 2% to 4% in, deep, Height. 5 ft. 
Roots $10.00. Plants $5.00. 

We are introducing it for the originator, Joseph B. Daily. 
Our catalogue listing many varieties is free. 


Gladamum Gardens, R.D. No. 2, Freehold, N. J. 











Your Name 


On our mailing list will bring you 
ladiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
end postal now. 

. D. H. UPJOHN 
Ree v1 S. Liberty St. Salem, Oregon 














FRANK offers for 1937 
MISS OHIO 


Incurved Cactus of Lilac Rose color 


Winner of: Certificate of Merit 

American Home Achievement Medal 

Derrill W. Hart Memorial Medal 

3 A. D. S. Silver Medals 

and Other prizes and blue ribbons. 
It is an easy grower, early bloomer, good root 
maker and seed producer. Blooms may be cut 
with 3-4 foot stems and will keep for days. 
An ideal variety for exhibition and cutting. 

Roots—$10.00 


FRAN K’S DAHLIA GARDEN, Bedford, Ohio 














ATTRACT the BIRDS by this window feeder 
fastened to ledge. Cypress, stained brown, 24” 
long by 11” wide. $3.00 postpaid. Give one for 
Christmas. Write for bulletin of feeders and 
other unusual gifts. 





THE W. 
1482 Niagara St. 


W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 

















- 
WYD-SYL. .. makes a sill a SHELE 
Portable; attached without nails or screws: 


A gift to bring cheer throughout the year 
W. H. SCHURR, 36 Cummings St., Irvington, N.J. 


4 : a BU Giant rPos? 
1 PETUNIAS 


A marvelous blend of Giant Ruffled 
. Petunias in all the most beautiful colors. 
Enormous flowers, 5 in. and more across, 
deeply and exquisitely ruffled. To ad- 
vertise Burpee Quality Seeds, a regular 
25c Pkt. for only 10c. Catalog FREE. 


522 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


Rare English 
Flower Seeds 


1936 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,769 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of DELPHINIUMS, 
LILIUMS and LUPINES, also a large 
selection of HERBACEOUS, ROCK 
| PLANTS and SHRUB SEEDS Free on 
| application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH ENGLAND 









Aston 4. 


only 10< 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 














Jhe American 
Dahlia Society 


| Extends to all Dahlia lovers a most 








| cordial invitation to join the Na- | 
tional Society, a non-profit making  }f 
organization founded for the pur 
pose of stimulating intefest and pro- 
moting thé tulture of the Dahlia. 
ged Dahlia “fan” home read 
| the quarterly Bulletin, 
| copy of which will be cont on ne i 
quest, it is freely illustrated, giving | 
| the up to the minute news of the ~ | 
| Dahlia World, the latest 
| hints and information about all the | 
new varieties. Membership includes 
| subscription to the Bulletin, a season 


cultural 


ticket to all A. D. S. exhibitions | 
| and all other privileges of the | 
| society. | 


Membership dues, $2.00 per year 





C. LOUIS ALLING, Sec'y 
251F Court Street West Haven, Conn. 








Let’s Decorate for Christmas 
(Continued from page 619) 


candle, or a pointed tree-top ornament, 
or perhaps a cluster of bells, should rise 
from the center. Short pointed twigs of 
evergreens, or bundles of three-inch tips, 
wired to florists’ matchsticks, are placed 
horizontally, with heads out, like a fringe 
about the outer edge; then the whole is 
built up thick and even to resemble a 
dense, velvety mass of green. Several 
varieties of evergreens can be inter- 
mingled effectively, even blending in some 
of the broad-leaved type, thus giving 
eontrasts of texture and shading. Only 
small, delicate trimmings should be used 
on these mounds,—such as groups of the 
smaller 


cones, acorns, berries, and sea 
shells (shellacked). White gypsophila, 


placed here and there, will brighten the 
green mass; while gay-colored berries or 
tinted sycamore balls are necessary for 
color, and should harmonize with the 
sandles and other accessories. When the 
soft, twilight glow of the burning tapers 
flickers in and about this bit of fragrant 
forest, casting dancing shadows here and 
there, then is the picture complete and 
lovely indeed! 

A striking silver-and-blue effect can be 
attained by using a white lace cloth over 
blue; a silver bowl in the center with an 
arrangement of painted silver-and-black 
leaves or cedar, with pale-blue berries, 
blue syeamore balls, or the smallest blue- 
and-silver glass tree balls for color. Sur- 
rounding this there should be a flat wreath 
of the same material, balanced by two or 
four silver-and-blue candlesticks. Pale- 
colored berries may be deepened in tone, 
with paints or powders. 

Place eards should harmonize as nearly 
as possible with the central motif, and 
the following are some suggestions: 


(1) Charming boutonnieres 
may be made of 
dried flowers or berries, 
ribbon. 

(2) A tiny red candle forced into the 
eenter of a small hemlock cone, on a 
spray of the same, and mounted on a red 
or silver paper doilie. 

(3) The sealloped sea shells shellacked 
and fastened together at their base with 
adhesive t tape; then set upright in a self- 
hardening syustance called “erepe clay.” 
This is made of crepe paper eut up fine, 
ard mixed with flower and water to the 
consistency of dough; when dry it is 
shellacked and tinted green. The open- 
ing between the two shells is then filled 


and eor- 
evergreens and 
tied with silver 


sages 


with a sprig of cedar or arborvitae, and 
a bit of bayberry and a touch of red 
added. 


(4) A tiny eandle holder may be made 
from an empty spool and is quite unique. 
Cut the spools in half, and attach a small 
ivory ring to the side with adhesive tape, 
for a handle; paint the whole with silver 
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Golden Goddess .... . the best old gold 
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paint. Place a white or red birthday 

‘candle in the center hole, (supported with 
“erepe clay”), and tie red cellophane or 
ribbon about the spool in a small bow. 
The whole is then glued to a small white 
or silver paper doilie with name eard at- 
tached, and a sprig of green at one side. 
The eut part of the spool is the top of 
the candlestick. A half spool also can be 
made to resemble a tiny flower pot with 
greenery for the plant, using a pipe 
cleaner for standards or handle. 

(5) The fruits of our woodland trees 
ean be turned into clever place ecards and 
novelties; turkeys from pine cones, acorn 
gnomes, walnut-shell turtles, lunaria but- 
terflies, and eute penguins, swans, and 
other birds from the bottle-nut shell or 
milkweed pods. To construct such things 
as these, one needs an early start,—be- 
fore the Christmas rush begins,—a bit of 
ingenuity, nimble fingers, and plenty of 
patience. 


It must be kept in mind in creating 
Christmas decorations of any kind, that 
to stand much handling they must be 
firmly and carefully constructed; other- 
wise they are easily shaken apart. Be 
original—but do not over-decorate the 
home; too many points of interest will 
detract from the central or more impor- 
tant motifs. 

Oh, it’s fun to trim up for Christmas; 


to say “weleome” and “be of good cheer” 
with evergreens, glitter, and lights;— 


and beauty everywhere! 
Let’s decorate for Christmas, by all 
means, but let’s do it wisely and well! 


The Parti-colored Petunia 

(Continued from page 623 
top of each tiny plant, the stem of which 
is about the size of a cambric needle, 
ean be easily separated from the others. 
Make a hole about the size of a pencil, 
put in a little water and, holding the 
seedling by the stem, lower the roots into 
the hole, which should be deep enough to 
receive the long tap root without bending 
it. While still holding it in position, press 
the soil around the plant. 

After potting, place the plants in their 
summer quarte rs. One ideal way is to sink 
the pots in the ground up to their rims, 
where they will receive direct sunlight 
only part of the day. Put a piece of 
broken pottery, concave side up, in the 
hole for the pot to rest on; this will 
provide drainage and keep out worms. By 
the middle of September the pots should 
be lifted, washed, and examined to see 
if they have good drainage. When frosts 
make it necessary to bring them inside, 
the plants should be in fine condition for 
winter bloom. 


The Nightshade Family, Solanaceae, in 
which the Petunia belongs, is interesting 
as a whole. Comprehending several hun- 
dred species, which inelude many orna- 
mental plants and trailing shrubs, it con- 
tributes to cultivation, the potato, tomato, 
ground cherry, egg-plant, red pepper, and 
tobacco; as well as valuable herbs. The 
generic name doubtless has reference to 
the narcotic properties of some of the 
plants. From this source Nature, in one 
of her gay moods, gave us our widely- 
cultivated garden favorite, the Petunia. 
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Amaryllis 











Hemerocallis 





HEMEROCALLIS, 8 fine varieties covering Season’s bloom 
$1.50. Three each $3.50. Labeled. Postpaid. Howard Gar- 
dens, Republic, Mo, 








THREE AMARYLLIS HYBRIDS, ready to bloom, for 
$1.25 prepaid. 8 varieties Amaryllids, $1.00. 3 fine Pink 
Callas, $1.25. Catalog, ‘‘Amaryllis, Iris, Gladioli, Callas, 
etc.,’” with ‘‘How to Grow Amaryllis’’ free. Cecil Houdy- 
shel, Dept, F, La Verne, Calif. 


Blueberries 





IMPROVED VARIETIES, make shapely shrubs for gar- 
den, lawn clumps, hedges. Berries large, delicious. Book- 
let. Houston Orchards, Box K, Hanover, Mass, 








Cactus 





CACTUS—I0 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different. 
$1.00 prepaid. 25 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 
Horn, ‘Texas, 





CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL includes reprint of 
Carnegie Institute’s ‘‘Cactaceae.’"” Recognized authority 
for seven years. Fully illustrated. $1.00 six months. 6162 
North Figueroa, Los Angeles. 





10 VARIETIES CACTI OR SUCCULENTS, 65c, 20, 
$1.00. Labeled, prepaid. 12 extra nice plants for_pot- 
ting, Cacti and Succulents, $1.00. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. 
F, a Verne, California, 








Camellias 








CAMELLIA JAPONICAS are our specialty. We also 
grow Azaleas, Roses, Fruit Trees and many other plants, 
Write for catalog. Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Ga., 
Box 910-F, 








Dahlias 





EXHIBITION DAKLIAS, Fall Sale, Clumps as duz, Mil- 
ton Cross, California Idol, Margrace, Clara Carter. 50 
other late creations, low prices now. Greubel’s Gardens, 
Derry, Pa. 





DAHLIA ROOTS of Peggy Ann Landon $15.00, of Am- 
herst Pheasant $3.00, Walter H. Ostrander, 28 Oak St., 
Kingston, N. Y. 





DAHLIA SEED. Special packets for Flower Grower read- 
eis, Decorative $1.00; Pompon 50c; Miniature 25c; New 
Mcdern Single 50c; Orchid Flowering 25c. George L. 
Stillman, Dahlia Specialist, Westerly, Rhode Island. 





DAHLIAS—Latest American Introductions, newest var- 
ieties from Australia, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, England, 
Germany, Holland, and Japan. Catalogue ready January. 
Dr. H. H. Smith, Rocky River, Ohio, 





DAHLIA ROOTS $1.00, such as Hunts Velvet Wonder, 
Eva Hunt, Golden Standard, Mastadon. Send for list 


Walter H. Ostrander, 28 Oak St., Kingston, N. Y 





JIMMIE FOXX, Milton J. Cross, Betty Anne (Pom) and 
the best in Dahlias. Write for list, Franklin Gardens, 
23 Franklin Ave., Cheltenham, Pa. 





FINE DAHLIAS—Clumps, roots and plants. Take ad- 
vantage of our fall prices. Free list. Key Route Nur- 
series, 3852 Loma Vista, Oakland, Calif. 











THOUSANDS OF DAHLIA CLUMPS. Send for our 
price lst. Best of Honor Roll varieties. Fern Hill Dahlia 
Gardens, Loveland, Ohio. 





CACTUS, Semi-Cactus, Giant Decoratives, Outstanding 
collection, the pick of the very best, most reasonably 
priced. All guaranteed. Louis E. Bedard, 19 Epsom Ave., 
Toronto, Canada, 


Gladiolus 





GLADIOLUS—I00 medium size Gladiolus bulbs, in 40 
different colors, or, 7 Giant Flowering Dahlias $1.00 post- 
paid. Write for our many bargain lists. Taylor Gardens, 
165 West St., Ware, Mass. 





EXHIBITION GLAD BULBS—100 flowering size, 40 
varieties, all colors, $1.95; 50 for $1.00. Prepaid. The 
Flower Gardens, Offices 914 Main, Green Bay, Wisc. 

CHRISTMAS BOX GLADS No. 3, 12 Picardy, 6 each 


Orleans, Fulton, Dream o’ Beauty, Amador, $1.00 pre- 
paid. C, H, Smith, Faribault, Minn, 
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Lilies 





25 HARDY LILIES, postpaid $1.00 if ordered this 
"nonth, Includes new high priced GOLDEN GLEAM, 
yellow; CON-COLOR, red; CERNUUM, pink; CORAL, 
red; REGAL and PHILIPPLINENSE, white. Fall or 
Spring shipment—as vou prefer. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
CLARK GARDNER, R. 1, Box 8, OSAGE, IOWA. 





FOUR BROWNII, Harrissi, Pardelinum, Philippinense, 
Regal, Tenuofolium or Umbellatum Lilies 25c. 12 packets 
hardy Lily Seed, or 12 packets Sweet Pea seed 25c. Joe 
Smith, 1722 Madrona, Seattle, Wash. 








Pansies 





HUSKY GIANT PANSIES produce immense, gorgeous 
flowers. 50 fine plants, $1.00. 10 Imperial Hybrid 
Delphiniums, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Postpaid, 
Wayside Nurseries, Knightstown, Ind, 








Plants 





JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS easily grown. Bloom 
freely. Exquisite orchid colored corsage blossoms. $1.00 
per pjant. Lelian Benner, 138 W. Broadway, Anaheim, 
California. 





GIVE CHRISTMAS ROSES to your friends at Christmas. 
75e for large blooming plant, postage paid, Nevill Prim- 
rose Farm, Poulsbo, Wash. . 








Roses 





ROSES—Beautiful free illustrated catalog of hardy field- 
frown, everblooring plants, lowest price. Lang Rose 
Nurseries, Box 702-G, Tyler, Texas, 





Seeds 





FREE SAMPLE flower seeds, with complete list offering 
latest novelties. Big liberal packets only 4c each. Louis 
E. Bedard, 19 Epsom Ave., Toronto, Canada. 








Special Offers 





SIG-ITE keeps cut flowers fresh. Increases perfume. 
Matures latent buds. Package 25c. SIG-ITE, P. O 
Box 294, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ROSE, LAVENDER BAGS; In gift boxes. Liquid and 
solid perfumes, sachet, perfume puffs, other items, free 
list. John Kammerer, Box 574, Terre Haute, Ind. 





Marigold Wilt is Serious 


UMEROUS reports come forward 

about Marigold Wilt. It is possible 
to sterilize soil in a way which will prove 
effective against this disease. The disease 
resembles aster wilt, which has caused so 
much loss. By sowing sterilized seed in 
sterilized soil it is possible to avoid the 
wilt. If plants are started indoors, the 
containers should also be sterilized; and 
when they are transplanted into the open 
ground, the soi’ should be sterilized. 

To sterilize a small quantity of soil, Dr. 
C. E. F. Guterman, of Cornell University, 
recommends 24% tablespoons of 40% for- 
raldehyde mixed with 6 tablespoons of 
vater, anu sprinkled over a bushel of soil 
spread -ut on a potting bench. The soil 
is then placed in the seed-pans. After 24 
hours, the marigold seeds may be sown. 
The soil should then be _ watered 
thoroughly. 

When large plots of soil are sterilized, 
it is first pulverized 8 to 10 inches deep; 
then one gallon of formaldehyd? in 50 
gallons of water is applied at the rate of 
14 gallon to the square foot. If the soil is 
exceptionally dry, twice as much water is 
sometimes used. 


Attract the Birds 


N these days it seems necessary to con- 

stantly fight insects. Our best remedy 
is to make our gardens attractive to Bird 
Life. I feed Birds both in Winter and 
Summer, and my pools and bird bath 
bring many Birds to my premises. Have 
a list of twenty-seven varieties seen here 
in 1936. 

July 4 was very hot and drv. and per- 
haps some people celebrating forgot to 
put out water for their little friends. At 
any rate about 4:30 my yard was simply 
swarming with Birds, particularly young 
ones that are very awkward about bathing 
in pool or bath. I turned on the hose with 
fountain spray attachment and in ten 
minutes counted the following ten kind 
of Birds: Sparrows, Robins, Doves, 
Flickers, Woodpeckers, Wrens, Gros- 
beaks, Catbirds, a Bluebird and a Fly 
Catcher. A Chickadee appeared a bit 
later. Believe 50 Birds took advantage of 
the cooling spray during two hours. 

Incidentally I had very few garden 
pests this past Summer. 

Jove G. Harpisty, (Iowa) 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


SUMMER PHLOX 
ERHAPS no ot! 


so important 
garden as the 


r single plant is 
vart of the summer 
ern named yari- 

eties of Phlox paniculata. You v 
notice that “modern nan varieties 
were specified, it being no longer fie 
sary to use the trying shades.ot some 
the older kinds. If you noticed the 
splendid list advertised by Lehman Gan 
dens, Faribault, Minn., in the Semtember 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, you ¥n- 
doubtedly parted with $2.75 to secure ¢; 
if you did not, you will surely want to 
get your order in for spring delivery, I 
have grown all but one of their list and 
it can be highly recommended. 


AMSONTA 

The Amsonias, which belong to the dog- 
bane family, seem to have escaped the 
attention of most gardeners and, as a 
consequence, We are missing some good 
plant material. That is true, at least, of 
one of the eastern American species, the 
Amsonia Tabernaemontana of botanists. 
This plant grows naturally in low ground 
from Pennsylvania westward and south- 
ward, but is quite contented in the dry 
border when transferred to the garden. 
Its two- to three-foot stems, clothed to the 
very top with willow-like leaves, are sur- 
mounted in May and June by panicles of 
narrow-limbed, blue flowers; which are, 
in turn, followed by decorative, milkweed- 
like seed-pods. It is an admirable subject 
for planting among shrubs and may be 
used, of course, in the hardy border as 
well as for cutting. Plants were noted in 
the splendid catalogue of Wayside Gar- 
dens, Mentor, Ohio. 


A WHITE GAY 
No hardy plant of 


ant 
qul 


FEATHER 
my acquaintance 
fills the place of the Gayfeathers, 
as a border plant or as a eut 
That was true even of the old 
purplish forms, but ‘now that there is a 
pure white form of Liatris seariosa avail- 
able, it is doublv sure. The stately habits 
of these Gayfeathers make them stand out 
in any planting, and their habit of open- 
ing their flowers from the top of the 
spike downward instead of the opposite 
wirection, whch is the usual procedure, 
makes them beyond a doubt, a> most 
important cutting subject. The advent 
of this white-flowerd form will add much 
to their usefulness. If you want to start 
with plants, it will probably Bh beg” to 
wait until Spring; but, if seeds are used, 
they should be planted outdoors some- 
time before Spring so they will get the 
benefit of frost action to obtain good 
germination, Seeds will be found in 
the current catalogue of Stumpp & Walter 
Co., New York. 


THE SECRET OF FINE LAWNS 
One of the clearest, most-readable, and 
most-enlightening treatises on the mak- 
ing, renovating, and keeping of lawns, 
that I have ever read, (and that ineludes 
special books on the subject), is the third 


654 


By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


in the series of garden bulletins entitled 
“lawns,” which is published by the Peat 
Import Corporation, 155 John St., New 
York City. They will gladly send you a 
copy for the asking. 


GLA NT-FLOWERING 
Ww 


DWARF PENTSTEMONS 
hile the matter is fresh in mind at 
ciose of the outdoor season, I should 
record the satisfactory results 
obtained from the seeds of the new strain 
f Giant-flowering Dwarf Pentstemons 
which Max Schling, Seedsman, Inc., New 
York City, first listed last Spring. Few 
plants in the garden gave a longer period 
of bloom, and none were more satisfac- 
tory from all the viewpoints a gardener 
has of looking at a plant. The flowers 
were large and covered a wide range of 
shades, including various pinks, laven- 
ders, blues, cream, and near-white, and 
covered the difficult period of August and 
September. They can be had in bloom 
even earlier than August by starting the 
seeds into growth indoors in early March. 


ce ) 


THE MEXICAN FOXGLOVE 

Many of the older generation of gar- 
deners will remember this houseplant 
which we grew under the foregoing name, 
or as Pentstemon mexicanus. Botanists 
now tell us it should be Tetranema mexi- 
‘ana and that is the name it will be found 
under in the intriguing catalogue of 
George W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood, 
8S. C. Ineidentally, the plant is rarely 
listed any more, so note should be made 


of that fact if a really good, out-of-the- - 
Seeds * 


ordinary window plant is wanted. 
germinate quite readily and the plants 
offer no difficult cultural problems. in light 
soil in a sunny or part-sunny window, 
making a tuft of rather oblong leaves and 
producing purple-violet, nodding flowers 
in terminal clusters on 8- to 10- inch 
stems. The plant is said to be a summer 
bloomer, but good eare will produce 
flowers throughout much of the year, and 
they will continue in a useful state for 
several years. 


TALINUM PATENS 


While on the subject of houseplants, 


let us not overlook Talinum patens, a 
cousin of the common Portulaea, which 
Rex. D. Pearce, Merchantville, N. J., is 
featuring in his special list of “Autumn 
Rarities.” This is really a sub-shrub, 
found from the West Indies southward 
throughout the tropical east coast of 
Central and South America. Being of 
tropical origin, it is, of course, not hardy 
in the North, but may be planted out dur- 
ing the Summer, when it may get as high 
as eighteen inches or more. It is as a 
houseplant that it interests us now, how- 
ever, and it is in that role that the plant 
is of most value outside of the tropies 
and subtropies. Fortunately, it comes 
quickly into bloom, and it is during its 
juvenile stages, while the stems are sue- 
eulent, that it is most beautiful. The 
plant blooms freely, with many small ear- 
mine flowers in branched cymes, and 
tends to be everblooming. Give it perfect 


drainage and keep the soil on the dry 
side for best results. 

GOURDS FOR WINTER DECORATIONS 

The present interest in Gourds is bring- 
ing back a pleasant custom of former gen- 
erations and gives us many opportunities 
for home decorations to be had from no 
other souree. They are available in 
myriad shapes, sizes, and colors, varying 
from the tiny Cuecurbitas to the fifteen- 
to twenty-pound Sugar Troughs,—as will 
be noted from the interesting collection of 
Fullerton Gardens, Ellington, Conn.,— 
and are useful in as many ways as ‘their 
different shapes and colors suggest; in- 
eluding simple combinations in trays and 
baskets through strings like beads to 
their use in Christmas wreaths. 


CHRISTMAS WREATHS 

Speaking of Christmas Wreaths re- 
minds me that it is not too early to lay in 
a supply for the coming holidays, and I 
know no better place to get them than the 
Aiken Nurseries, Box 25, Putney, Ver- 
mont.. You will want in addition to the 
Wreaths at least one of their old-time 
Christmas baskets and several partridge- 
berry bowls, as well as some of the other 
items shown-in their Christmas folder. 


| SPARAXIS 

If you have never enjoyed a pot or 
pan of Sparaxis in the window garden, 
you have missed one of the things that 
make winter life easier for the gardener. 
All one needs is a pot of rich, sandy loam 
and a few corms; five or six for a five- 
inch pot, or ten or twelve for a six-inch 
size. Plant them about an inch deep and 
place them in a cool (not freezing) 
shaded spot until the tops begin to grow; 
when they should gradually be brought to 
a sunny window. The colors are variable, 
and include among others, white, orange, 
yellow, red, purple, and violet; often with 
contrasting colors in the throat. Splendid 
stocks are now available from the vari- 
ous bulb dealers, inelud W. Atlee Bur- 
pee Co., Philadelphia; 'urnett Bros., 
New York City; \ cle tardens, 
Mentor, Ohio; Henry ~ Dreer, Phila- 
delphia; Rex. D. Pear Merchantville, 
N. J.; Michell’s See louse, Philadel- 
phia; Stumpp & Walter, New York City; 
W. E. Marshall & Co., New York City; 
Stassen Floral Gardens, Ine., Roslyn 
Heights, New York. 


A WINTER MULCH 

The matter of winter mulches is always 
of lively interest at this time of year, the 
subject usually receiving much attention 
in horticultural magazines year after 
year. This is the season of the year that 
most plants need their first mulch and 
most assuredly it is the time to get the 
useful information which is so elearly 
stated in the “Winter Mulch” bulletin 
published by the Peat Import Corpora- 
tion, 155 John St., New York City. Ask 
for this free bulletin if you want a clear, 
concise statement of the principles of win- 
ter mulches. 
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